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Editor’s Note 


This volume brings together essays, speeches, translations by 
Dr J. P. Das, whose many-faceted career as a writer and art-historian 
spans nearly five decades. Previously uncollected, these cover a wide 
range of subjects and reveal a lively mind reflecting upon and 
responding to issues relating to language, literatures and culture. They 
thus enable the reader to view the changing cultural landscape of 
India through the eyes of one of its major writers. Remarkably free 
from dogma and enlivened by genial humour, these writings introduce 
the readers to a sensibility shaped by exploration of diverse worlds of 
experience and variety of literary forms. 
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Fakirmohan’s Life and Work: an Overview 


While giving an overview of Fakirmohan's life and works, one 
must start with a brief account of Orissa in the 19 century. It is 
necessary not only because this will provide a background to 
Fakirmohan’s life and works, but also because Orissa and its people 
and their problems were the main concern and the core of 
Fakirmohan’s writings. 

Orissa was ruled by Hindu kings as late as 1568 A.D., the year 
in which the last Hindu king died and the Afghans, who were already 
ruling Bengal, occupied Orissa. Ten years later, Mughals defeated 
the Afghans and Orissa was annexed to the Mughal empire. In 1751, 
Marathas defeated the Nawab of Bengal and occupied the province 
and ruled it for about fifty years. In 1803, the English attacked Orissa 
and, by a treaty, Marathas ceded Orissa to the Honourable East India 
Company. 

During the Afghans and the Mughals, Orissa’s peasantry was 
crushed under heavy taxation and illegal exactions. The condition of 
peasants became worse under the Marathas, who plundered the land 
as one would an enemy country. The Maratha rule had been so 
atrocious, lawless and oppressive that when the English invaders came, 
the people of Orissa warmly welcomed them and helped them against 
the Marathas. The Marathas had not even spared temples from 
depredation and as a matter of fact, pandas of Puri temple, while 
welcoming the invading army, had begged that the Jagannath temple 
might be placed under the protection of the British. 

If the people of Orissa thought that their condition would improve 
under the British, they were sadly mistaken. Because of the faulty 
revenue policy, Orissa suffered more in the first few years of British 
administration than it had during the whole of Mughal and Maratha 
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rule. The British introduced a law by which land belonging to landlords 
who had defaulted in payment of rent, was to be auctioned at Calcutta. 
Landholders in Orissa could not keep track of these auctions and 
land passed into the hands of Bengalis, mostly petty officials and 
clerks under the East India Company. Bengalis were the main 
workforce of the company administration in Orissa and they now 
became landlords too. As a Bengali historian has put it, Bengalis of a 
low type ruled Orissa for nearly half a century after the conquest. 

During these fifty years, the people of Orissa had been further 
impoverished by rack-rents and the closure of indigenous industries 
like shipping; and salt under the new economic policy. Loss of land 
and industries not only meant loss of wealth, it also meant loss of 
prestige associated with them and Oriyas became second to Bengalis 
in their own land. 

It was during this period in Orissa’s history that Brajamohan 
Senapati was born on January 13, 1843 in the port town of Balasore. 
He was orphaned at the age of three and was brought up in extreme 
poverty and deprivation by his old grandmother in the house of his 
uncle who was rather cruel and heartless..As the child suffered from 
various ailments, the grandmother gave him a new name, Fakirmohan, 
and offered him to two Muslim saints of Balasore. Though she actually 
did not give away the child to the saints, the young boy had to live a 
fakir’s life for the eight days of Muharrum every year. 

At the age of nine, Fakirmohan went to a village school where 
he studied for a couple of years. He was married at the age of thirteen, 
but it was an unhappy marriage for his wife was quarrelsome and 
hardhearted. Fakirmohan had to eam his living working for his uncle 
who had a business of making and repairing sails and rigging. Later, 
he also worked in the government salt office. When that office closed 
down, Fakirmohan joined school again. Though he was good at studies, 
he had to discontinue school after some time as he could not pay his 
school fee of four annas a month. He, however, took lessons in 
Persian in a school and taught himself Bengali and Sanskrit. He also 
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learnt English from a primer and with the help of a dictionary read 
English books like the Arabian Nights, Robinson Crusoe, the Bible 
and Lamb’s Shakespeare. 

When Fakirmohan was about nineteen he became a school 
teacher on a monthly salary of two and a half rupees. Soon after he 
got a break when the mission school in Balasore appointed him as 
headmaster on a salary of ten rupees. He was to work as a teacher 
for ten years till 1872, when at the age of twenty-nine he left Balasore 
to start a new career as administrator in various princely states of 
Orissa. His first job with a native prince had been arranged by John 
Beams, the linguist, who was then the Collector, Balasore and whom 
Fakirmohan had assisted in writing the Comparative Grammar of 
Indian Language. 

During this first phase of Fakirmohan’s life as school teacher, 
Orissa was undergoing rapid changes in social and cultural spheres. 
Fakirmohan was not only influenced by such changes, he was also 
instrumental in bringing about some of them. He had set up the first 
printing press in Balasore and brought out a journal and had founded 
an Oriya Language Promotion Society. There was a move at this 
time to impose Bengali language in schools and offices in Orissa; it 
was even argued that Oriya was not a separate, distinct language but 
was a dialect of Bengali. Fakirmohan became one of the leaders of 
the ‘save Oriya’ movement, which ultimately succeeded in preventing 
Bengali replacing Oriya in schools and offices. It was also around 
this time that Fakirmohan became a Brahmo after toying with the 
idea of becoming a Christian. His first wife died and he married a 
second time to a kind and generous lady, to whom Fakirmohan was 
to be devoted till her death. However, during this period, Fakirmohan 
had very little to show for his literary achievements; he had translated 
Vidyasagar’s Jeevan Charit and had written a History of India for 
school children. 

The second phase of Fakirmohan’s life as administrator was to 
last a quarter of a century, from 1872 to 1896. He was an able, if 
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sometimes ruthless, administrator and took his work seriously. He 
had very often to side with the princes against the peasants, and he 
was to regret this later in life. In 1879, he lost his six month old son 
and when his wife took to bed in grief, Fakirmohan arranged for the 
Ramayan to be read to her. The professional reader read the epic in 
such a way that nothing could be understood. For the benefit of his 
wife Fakirmohan took up translating Ramayan and read out to her in 
the evening what he had translated during the day. The translation of 
the Ramayan was thus Fakirmohan’s first foray into literature. Later 
he translated the Mahabharat and the Bhagawat Gita also. In 1892 
he wrote a long humorous poem called ‘Utkal Bhramanam’ about 
eminent persons of Orissa of the period. When his wife died in 1894, 
he wrote some poems in her memory. 

The third phase of Fakirmohan’s life starts in 1896 when he 
retired from service and settled down as a fulltime writer. By this 
time he was a wel! known name in Orissa as an administrator, but 
with a mixed reputation. He was encouraged by the editor of a literary 
Journal to write prose and at the age of fifty-four Fakirmohan started 
writing a long story. The first installment of this story was published 
in the journal in October 1897. This story later grew into the novel 
Chhamana Athagunth and this first major creative work of 
Fakirmohan was to make literary history for several reasons. 

It was for the first time in the history of Oriya literature that a 
book was written about real people in a language spoken by them in 
everyday life. Up till now, books were about gods and kings and 
noblemen, who were far removed from the reader. In Chhamana 
Athagunth, however, the characters lived life and faced problems as 
people known to the reader did. When the novel was being serialized, 
villagers came to Cuttack town to watch the trial of Mangaraj, the 
depraved landlord in the novel, for they assumed that the writer was 
narrating a real happening. 

When Fakirmohan translated Vidyasagar’s Jeevan Charit, he 
had written in the preface that there was very little difference between 
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Oriya and Bengali languages. This was true since the Sanskritised 
Oriya of the text books was not very different from written Bengali. 
This was quoted by Bengalis to prove that Oriya was not a separate 
language. In his novel Chhamana Athagunth, Fakirmohan was now 
using the language of the common man of rural Orissa, which had its 
own distinct character and had little in common with Bengali. The 
language of Chhamana Athaguntha proved, if such proof was 
necessary, that Oriya was indeed a separate language. 

Chhamana portrays the rural society of the time and is explicitly 
critical about the system which brought about the ruin of the peasantry. 
In the novel, Karamat Ali, who is a police daroga had gone to Calcutta 
for some official work and while there had bought a zamindari in 
auction. Mangaraj appropriated this zamindari through bribery and 
deception. When he himself was undergoing trial, his unscrupulous 
lawyer managed to take over the estate. Fakirmohan seems to be 
saying that there is something basically wrong in the system which 
allows land to pass hands through such devious means. The novel 
also brings out the villagers’ concer for land and the title itself — a 
measure of land — underlines the basic fact that land is the centre of 
social conflicts in rural India. 

Chhamana is also a direct indictment of the British system of 
justice. Oriyas had welcomed the British rule because of the anarchy 
they had suffered at the hands of the Marathas. They had thought 
that once law and order were established, peace would prevail. But 
the legal system which the British introduced had not been tailored to 
the indigenous sense of morality and so failed to satisfy people. 
Mangaraj is convicted for the theft of a cow but is absolved of the 
crime of murder. Fakirmohan sums up his view of the British system 
of justice in a passage in Chhamana: ‘British law says, if you commit 
a crime and if we get legal evidence, we will punish you. The clever 
man says, I will ensure that you do not get any proof. The lawyer 
says, do not worry; give me money and I will make the black white 
and the white black.’ Fakirmohanis at his satirical best while describing 
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the courts and their judges. In Chhamana, when the murder trial is 
going on, the Sessions Judge is busy writing a letter to his dear wife! 

While criticizing the British, Fakirmohan does not mince words, 
something no other contemporary writer of Orissa had done. 
Describing a village pond in Chhamana he says: You Indian herons, 
look at the English cormorants. They come with empty pockets from 
a far off land and go back after eating up all the fish. 

Fakirmohan’s next novel was Lachhama which is set in the 
18® century when Marathas ruled Orissa. It describes the anarchical 
situation of the period and brings to life the horrors of Maratha plunder 
and depredation. Fakirmohan comes down heavily on Maratha 
mercenaries and the Oriya Hindu chieftain of the novel supports the 
Muslim governor of Bengal against Marathas. In a telling passage, 
the chieftain’s advisor tells the messenger from the Marathas: ‘In 
the five hundred years of occupation of India, the Muslims have not 
succeeded in doing any harm to Orissa; but sad and shameful as it is, 
one has to say that if there is an enemy of the holy land of Orissa, it 
is the. Hindu Marathas.’ The advisor requests them in the name of 
religion not to desecrate the temple of Orissa. 

Fakirmohan wrote two other novels, the last one published three 
years before his death. In his four novels, Fakirmohan covers a period 
of about two hundred years of Orissa’s history: Lachhma describes 
the period 1720-1803, Chhamana 1803-1840, Mamu 1840-1880, and 
Prayaschitta 1880-1915. Together, these novels portray the 
economic, social, political and cultural life in Orissa during these two 
hundred years. 

Between 1898 and 1915, Fakirmohan also wrote twenty short 
stories. While some of these so-called stories are mere historical 
accounts of Orissa’s rich commercial past, a few others are not of 
great literary merit. However, at least half a dozen of his short stories 
are superb literary creations and can rightfully take their place among 
the best in any language. In his short stories, as in his novels, 
Fakirmohan shows his deep concern for the loss of the old Indian 
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value system. Though Fakirmohan cannot be said to have been against 
the western system of education, he certainly wrote about its bad 
effects on social and family life. In one of his short stories, a poor old 
man sacrifices his all to send his son to school. After finishing school, 
the son becomes a postmaster. He is now ashamed that his father, 
who does not know English, should be staying with him. One day he 
asks his peon to throw the old man out, but the peon, illiterate and 
ignorant of English as he is, cannot bring himself to do it. However, 
the old man himself goes back to his village and both father and son 
live happily. 

It is because Fakirmohan wanted to inculcate old values in the 
new generation that he took so much pains to translate not only the 
Ramayan and the Mahabharat but also some Upanishads and the 
Bhagawat Gita. He also wrote a kavya, ‘Bauddhavatar’ about the 
enlightenment of the Buddha. A Hindu tumed Brahmo, Fakirmohan 
himself was a very religious person and believed in the goodness of 
all religions. As a matter of fact, he had built a temple in the compound 
of his house in Balasore in which he had installed images of Jesus 
Christ, Guru Nanak, Chaitanya, Shankaracharya, Jagannath, the 
Buddha and Rammohan Roy. He called this temple Sarvdharm 
Samanvay Peeth. 

As mentioned earlier, Fakirmohan’s first literary creations were 
poems. Fakirmohan says that he had started writing poems for the 
entertainment of his wife and after her death, he wrote poems to 
provide solace to his own disturbed mind. In all, Fakirmohan has left 
behind more than 350 poems, most of which are simple descriptive 
poems lacking the creative excellence of his prose writings. One 
thing may, however, be noted about Fakirmohan’s choice of subjects 
for his poems; while his contemporary Oriya poets wrote about nature 
and beauty and India’s glorious past, Fakirmohan wrote on every 
possible Subject including Jesus Christ, the rape of Lucretia and the 
Russo-Japanese war as also a long poem in popular verse form about 
the fundamental principles of the cooperative movement. He also 
wrote some essays including one on the right of Shudras to study the 
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Vedas. However, neither readers nor critics have taken Fakirmohan 
seriously as a poet or essayist, which is understandable. 

The last major work of Fakirmohan was his autobiography which 
was written between 1915 and 1917 and was finished shortly before 
his death. It is a storehouse of information about Orissa of his time 
and is written in a style which makes it as interesting as his novels. It 
is a candid autobiography in which he admits his shortcomings ~— his 
oppressions of the peasantry, his role in suppressing a tribal uprising 
against an oppressive raja, and his addiction to drinks. The 
autobiography also documents his fight to save Oriya language from 
the onslaught of Bengalis, the establishment of a printing press and 
publication of a journal, devastation wrought by the famine of 1866 in 
which one-third of the population of Orissa perished, and gives a 
clear and detailed account of the social, cultural, political life of Oriya 
during the period. The autobiography is so immensely readable and 
absorbing and so full of facts — and of imagination — that some have 
even called it Fakirmohan’s fifth novel. 

In these five books, Fakirmohan has left behind a vivid picture 
of Orissa witha wealth of information about the various facets of the 
life of the people. They tell us about the revenue, police and judicial 
systems, about agriculture, trade and industry, about education and 
religion, about caste and community, and about the life in villages and 
towns. Fakirmohan provides so many meticulous details that we know 
about the food taken, the dress and ornaments worn, and the social 
customS observed by the different sections of the people of that time. 
Fakirmohan has become a delight for scholars of all disciplines 
researching into Orissa’ past. 

Fakrimohan came back to Balasore, his place of birth in 1905 
and he was to live here till his death in 1918. He did most of his 
writing here and as his stature as a writer grew, his house became a 
place of literary pilgrimage. However, Fakirmohan had to live the 
last years of his life in great unhappiness. His unhappy childhood 
was the result of poverty and the cruelty of his uncle. The unhappiness 
of his old age was due to a strained relationship with his son 
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Mohinimohan. Fakirmohan was in poor health and lived by himself, 
with only the memory of his dear departed wife to keep him company. 

In his earlier books, Fakirmohan had modelled his bad characters 
on his uncle and aunt and the good characters on his grandmother 
and his second wife. In the later works, there was a change in the 
depiction of women characters because of Fakirmohan’s tension with 
his son and daughter-in-law. A scholar has analysed how the women 
in Fakirmohan’s fiction, written after June 1913, are much more 
complex than those in his earlier works. 

The last work of Fakirmohan was his autobiography which he 
wrote on the eve of his life, sitting beside the tombstone of his wife. 
He finished it by the end of 1917 but could not see it in print before 
his death in June 1918. It was later serialized in a journal — the very 
same journal which had serialized Chhamana more than twenty years 
earlier. In 1927 Mohinimohan publishedit, but with arbitrary alterations, 
corrections, deletions and abridgements; for instance, he had removed 
all mention in the autobiography of Fakirmohan’s addiction to drinks. 
This is the distorted autobiography which was available to the public 
till 1963 when a more authoritative edition was published after referring 
to the original serialized version. However, many issues of the journal 
were not available and eight chapters in the new edition of the book 
are in Mohinimohan’s version. This is a great pity especially since 
the chapters relate to the childhood and the last years of Fakirmohan’s 
life. 

One day when Fakirmohan was reading out his translation of 
the Ramayan to his wife, she had picked up the book and said: ‘Why 
do we grieve for our lost child? Is it not only because he would have 
perpetuated our name? This book is our son; it will preserve our 
name for all time.’ Her words have come true. Seventy-five years 
after his death, Fakirmohan is today remembered for his books. Surely, 
Chhamana, the Autobiography and some of the stories will keep his 
name alive for all time. 

(Fakirmohan National Seminar, Sahitya Akademi, 
New Pelhi, 1993) 
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A Brief Introduction to the 
Life and Works of Kuntala Kumari Sabat 


Kuntala Kumari Sabat was bom on the 8® February 1901 in an 
Oriya Christian family in Bastar where her father was working as a 
doctor. When she was a year old, her father took a job in Burma and 
the family moved there. When the parents fell out, her mother came 
back to Orissa with the children and settled down in Khurdha. Kuntala 
Kumari was fifteen at that time. In 1917 she joined the Ravenshaw 
Girl’s School in Cuttack and the next year joined the Medical School. 
In 1921, she got her LMP degree from the Medical School and started 
practicing in Cuttack. 

While a student in the Medical School, she had fallen in love 
with her teacher Dr. Kailash Chandra Rao, a Hindu married man, 
sixteen years her senior. He was a cultured and principled person 
with nationalist leanings and became Kuntala Kumari’s mentor and 
guide. He encouraged Kuntala Kumari to write and helped her to 
publish her maiden poem ‘Tara Prati’ (Ode to a Star) in Utkal Sahitya, 
a reputed Oriya literary journal, in June 1922. 

‘Tara Prati’ is a long poem of 353 lines, a rather rambling piece, 
covering everything under the sun — or rather the star — and deals 
with love, spiritual quest of man, honour, nationalism, Christ, Chaitanya, 
Napoleon and even Casablanca. It has a list of great women ~ Sita, 
Mira, Ahalya, Queen Victoria and Florence Nightingale; poets — 
Upendra, Kalidas, Hafiz, Saadi, Byron, Shelley, Tennyson, Milton; 
scientists such as Newton; inventions like wireless, steamships and 
electricity. However, when the poem was published, it was much 
appreciated by readers. When Kuntala Kumari published her second 
poem ‘Shefali Prati’ (Ode to Shefali Flower) in the same journal a 
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few months later, she became a well-known name in Oriya literature. 
She continued to write and became a prolific writer, and by the next 
year (1923) she had published a novel, Bhranti, and a collection of 
poems, Anjali. 

By this time she had become a member of Blavatsky’s 
theosophical society and started practicing theosophist Leadbeater’s 
‘thought concentration’ to know about her previous life. Kuntala 
Kumari writes that in one of her dreams she came to know that in 
her previous life she was an aristocratic French woman, who led a 
profligate life and had left her husband for her butler. She dies a 
miserable death in a slum, and as she dies, a divine voice tells her: 
you will be born in India and learn what chastity is. Kuntala Kumari 
wondered if she had been reborn a doctor because she had died in a 
hospital. 

The other psychic event in her:life occurred when, during her 
visit to a patient in 1924, she saw a sixteen year old boy and knew 
that he had been her son in a previous birth. She befriended this boy 
and treated him as her son for the rest of her life. She confided in 
him, involved him in her personal and literary life (she called him her 
‘mental stimulus’) and wrote to him when he was away from her. 
This boy was Chakradhar Mohapatra who was to write her biography 
in 1972 at the age of 64. 

Kuntala Kumari was upset that she was not able to marry Dr. 
Rao whom she loved. Dr. Rao was a good friend who not only guided 
her in her writings, but also inspired her in nationalism and made her 
wear khadi. However, he did not consider marriage with Kuntala 
Kumari possible. Kuntala Kumari thought that the main hurdle to the 
marriage was her religion, and so converted to Brahmo religion in 
1924. But that did not help in bringing about the marriage. 

She continued writing at a frenetic pace. She had no doubt in 
her mind that her destiny was to be a writer. When she was leaving 
school at the age of 16, she had written a farewell poem in which she 
had prayed to God that she should be given blessing to become famous 
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as a gatherer of flowers in her mother-tongue. After the novel and 
the collection of poems (1923), she published regularly in literary 
journals and in 1924 came out with her second collection of poems 
Uchhwas. This volume included her first poem ‘Tara Prati’ and had 
an introduction by the well-known writer Nanda Kishore Bal. That 
year a poem written by her was used as the inaugural song of the 
Utkal Sammilani. The organisation which was fighting for 
amalgamation of all Oriya-speaking tracts. At this time she had also 
written a poem in English called ‘The Neglected Land’ in which she 
called Orissa a ‘land of famine, fire, flood’ and ‘home of pain and 
misery’. 

In 1925, Calcutta University published Typical Selections from 
Oriya Literature and Kuntala Kumari was, at the age of 24, the 
youngest writer to be included in it. She also published her second 
novel Parashmani at this time. As a matter of fact, by this time, 
Kuntala Kumari had become a legend in Orissa and was getting 
adulatory letters from writers praising her poetry. A ladies’ organization 
in Pun (in 1925) gave her the title Utkal Bharati — a name by which 
she is still known. What is surprising is that the Mukti Mandap Pandit 
Sabha, an association of fundamentalist Brahmins in the Jagannath 
Temple at Puri gave her, a Christian turned Brahmo, a letter of 
appreciation praising her poetry and wishing her a long life to enrich 
Oriya literature. She even got letters from admirers saying that she 
would get the Nobel Prize. Kuntala Kumari’s reaction to one such 
letter was: I may not get the prize, but I would like to be worthy of it. 

Her personal life was, in the mean time, getting more and more 
complicated. Rao had been transferred to Balasore. Chakradhar’s 
mother was not happy about Kuntala Kumari laying a claim on her 
son. In September 1926, Kuntala Kumari took Chakradhar with her 
to visit Dr. Rao at Balasore and there Rao’s wife welcomed them 
and also made Chakradhar her son, making them all a strange family. 
However, when Kuntala Kumari visited Rao two months later, his 
wife abused her and threw her out of the house. A third visit in April 
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1927 went of better. Rao’s wife seems to have had a change of heart 
and she accepted Kuntala Kumari. Kuntala Kumari was so overjoyed 
that she wrote to Chakradhar: I am thrilled by this unexpected union. 
This strange happening is something that occurs only in a novel. I 
think I will get the Nobel Prize now. 

The same year Kuntala Kumari published her next novel Na 
Tundi and it became a best seller. Another novel Raghu Arakhita 
followed soon after. She also made another attempt to find a way out 
of the marriage impasse: In April 1928 she wrote a letter to the 
Secretary, Mukti Mandap Pandit Sabha seeking advice, and sent 
Chakradhar to Pun to find out from the learned Pundit how a Christian 
woman turned Brahmo could marry a Hindu, who was already 
married. The Pundit sent her a message that he was pondering the 
problem and advised her to wait for a year. 

Kuntala Kumari collected her nationalist and patriotic poems 
under the title Sphulinga and sent it to the press. Her earlier pomes 
in Anjali were love poems inspired by and written for her lover, and 
were addressed to him; the readers and critics however, had taken 
them to be spiritual and devotional poems and the ‘thou’ in the poems 
was interpreted to mean God (and not Dr. Rao). In the next collection 
Uchhwas, the poems were about nature ~ there were odes to the 
star, to the Shefali flower and to the moon and there were poems 
about kamal and kamini and the sahakar tree. But in the present 
collection Sphulinga, the poems were on the subject of patriotism 
and nationalism. Like millions of her generation, she had been inspired 
by Gandhi and had once even dabbled with the idea of going to 
Sabarmati Ashram and living there. 

‘Shefali Prati’ is Kuntala Kumari’s best known poem and finds 
a place in every anthology. However, the most quoted lines from 
Kuntala Kumari are from a poem in Sphulinga. It begins: 

Listen to me, my brother, 

Man is not born 

To die in grief 
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Or drown in sorrow... 

The poem ends with these lines: 
You are children 

Of an eternal radiance; 

For you, there is no death. 


Another important poem in this collection was Nari Shakti, 
which was partly in reply to Katherine Mayo’s infamous Mother 
India. Kuntala Kumari wrote: 

Do not circulate stories 

Of oppression of women in India. 

Let not foreigners 

Proudly propagate 

The miseries of Indian women. 


While Kuntala Kumari’s literary fame was spreading far and 
wide, her personal life was in the doldrums, for she was yet to find a 
way to marry the man she loved. At this time she came across a 
news item in the daily Samaj newspaper that one Vachaspati Shastri 
of Delhi was working for emancipation of helpless women and was 
seeking assistance of social workers in Orissa. Helpless and desperate 
as She was, Kuntala Kumari wrote to this person about her problem 
and there was in exchange of letters. After a few letters, the gentleman 
arrived in person at Kuntala Kumari’s door one fine morning in May 
1928, and matters moved very fast then on. 

This self styled Dr. K.P. Brahmachari Vachaspati Shastri claimed 
to be a religious preacher and globe-trotter (he even claimed that he 
had fought in the Boer War in Africa). But he was, in reality, a small- 
time crook and confidence man from Kendrapada in Orissa, who 
had worked as a compounder for some time before joining the Arya 
Samaj. It was even suspected that he was trafficking in women. 
However, Kuntala Kumari, who was susceptible to theosophical 
hallucinations found in this man her god and saviour and saw him as 
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the real Krishna and an incarnation of Vishnu. She treated him as 
such as long as he stayed in Cuttack. 

The literary fall-out of this meeting was that in a short period 
Kuntala Kumari wrote a series of poems for his God incarnate, which 
were later (1930) published as Radha-Krishna love poems under the 
title Prema Chintamani. Readers compared these poems to the 
mediaeval Bhakti poetry of Orissa and Pundit Godavarish Mishra 
even did an English translation of the book. 

Brahmachari now had Kuntala Kumai under his wings and 
undertook the responsibility of getting her married to Rao. He also 
convinced her that the son to be born from her wombs was going to 
be a messiah. He decided that they would take Rao to Delhi where 
the marriage would take place. Kuntala Kumari therefore wound up 
her affairs in Cuttack and with Brahmachan and Chakradhar (her 
son and future biographer) went to Ghatshila where Rao was then 
posted. Rao, however, refused to go to Delhi under the plea that he 
had been unable to get leave, but promised to join them there later. 
On July 2, 1928 Kuntala Kumari and Brahmachari left for Delhi; she 
had not imagined that she was leaving Orissa for good and that she 
would be spending the rest of her life in Delhi. 

When Rao did not come to Delhi, Kuntala Kumari sent 
Brahmachari to Ghatshila again, but he could not persuade Rao. In 
the meantime, she wrote to Chakradhar that her Arya Samaj hosts 
were pressurising her (Chakradhar slyly comments that the lady was 
only too willing) to get married to someone else. She was finally 
converted to Arya Samaj on the 24® July 1928, and ten days later, 
her marriage was performed according to Vedic Hindu rites. When 
Rao learnt about it, he wrote to Chakradhar: When you hear this, you 
will go deaf, your eyes will lose sight and your mind will blow — your 
mother has married Brahmachari. Kuntala Kumari, however, wrote 
to Chakradhar that because of her penance of a thousand years, she 
got the real Srikrishna as her husband, like she had written in Prema 
Chintamani. Her ecstasy was, however, to be short-lived. 
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Kuntala Kumari resumed her medical profession in Delhi and 
soon had a roaring practice. She continued to write and published 
‘4hwan’ (1930) a poem of patriotic and nationalistic fervour. The 
book was proscribed adding to her stature. She took part in social 
and literary activities in Delhi, made friends with writers like Jainendra 
Kumar and established a literary organization — Bharati Tapovan. 
She involved herself in nationalist activities and when Bhagat Singh 
was hanged (1931) she wrote a poem in English and circulated it in 
the Karachi session of the Congress. She edited some short-lived 
Hindi and English journals, addressed meetings, participated in Arya 
Samaj and women’s activities and wrote a series of fiery letters from 
Delhi which were published in Oriya journals to great acclaim. She 
tried her hand at Hindi poetry and published a collection of poems in 
Hindi called Varmala. She was much feted and felicitated as a great 
writer both in Delhi and in Orissa. 

However, the fact of the matter is that she had lost her voice 
and her poetic muse was dead by 1930. Brahmachari, her husband, 
was least interested in literature and wanted Kuntala Kumari to devote 
all her time to making money. As she wrote in a letter to Chakradhar: 
Brahmachari is a businessman... who would not put me to anything 
unless there was money in it. The clinic she had started under the 
title Bharati Medical Hall: Chemists and Druggists had, by 1931, 
become Kuntala & Brahmachari (India) Ltd., Bankers, Exporters & 
Importers, Manufacturers’ Representatives and Distributing Agents, 
Manufacturers of Drugs, Medicines and Chemical Products. She 
had also given birth to two daughters (in 1929 and 1932). Brahmachari 
who wanted to become a millionaire entered into other ventures, got 
into litigation and lost heavily. He started misbehaving with Kuntala 
Kumari even before visitors and expected her to observe some purdah. 
Her family life became one long misery. However she produced two 
nondescript books Odianka Kandana (Lamentation of Oriyas) and 
Gadajat Krushak (Farmers of the Princely States) during this period. 
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In March 1937 she gave birth to a son and thought that the 
great prophecy was going to be fulfilled, but the child died after 45 
days. She lost her health, became depressed and lost her balance of 
mind. She recovered when she carried again and in June 1938 she 
wrote a letter to Chakradhar giving him the good news. It was her 
last letter to him and in this letter she had asked him to write her 
biography. 

On 23" August at 5 p.m. her labour pains started. She was 
convinced that she was this time going to give birth to the future 
messiah. She had wanted the super child to be born in secrecy and 
so did not go to a hospital; instead she instructed Brahmachari what 
to do. At 7 p.m. she gave birth to a child. The nurse told her that it 
was a boy. Kuntala Kumari started laughing in joy and then fainted. 
Brahmachari gave her an injection (Chakradhar says, in haste and 
carelessly), and Kuntala Kumari was dead. She was only 37. 

Thus ended an eventful and fiery life at a young age. Kuntala 
Kumari’s creative life was very: short — hardly ten years. But during 
these years she had written abundantly and exuberantly. Writer 
Godavarish Mohapatra had advised her not to shine as a bright star, 
but to flash as a comet. Kuntala Kumari had done exactly that. 
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Speeches 
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The Top of a Pin 


Let me admit, at the very outset, that I do not feel very 
comfortable facing an audience, especially when I am expected to 
speak about myself. 

I believe that a creative writer does not have to speak, since all 
that he has to say he must say in his writings. Writers — and for that 
matter, painters and dancers — do not need to speak in public since 
they have chosen a profession in which they have to communicate 
without speech. 

Of course, I have given poetry readings, but I am not sure if I 
have been able to reach out to the audience. I have seen and heard 
any number of poets murdering their best poems through bad reading. 
Shakespeare had anticipated this when he wrote: I pray you mar no 
more of my verses with reading them ill-favouredly. 

There is also another reason why a poet should be read rather 
than seen and heard. Not only should he not speak, he should not be 
seen either. From reading a poet’s works, readers have a mental 
image of how the poet would be like in real life. But very often, the 
writer does not quite live up to that mage. When the firebrand poet, 
who has penned some of the most inflammatory and subversive lines, 
appears before his charmed readers, they are disappointed to see an 
undersized sickly old man. And when he fumbles over his poem in a 
squeaky voice, the audience starts having doubts if this is the same 
fellow who wrote the inspiring lines. 

The situation is even more pathetic when it comes to love poetry, 
because the poet rarely lives up to the Byronic image of Apollo carved 
in alabaster and illuminated from within! That is perhaps the reason 
why most writers use their twenty year old photographs, taken from 
a flattering angle, in the dust jackets of their books. 
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1 also believe that to understand a writer’s work, it is not 
necessary to know about his life. As Tagore very succinctly put it, 
you won'’t find the poet in his life story. He had made this observation 
while reviewing a biography of Tennyson, and had concluded by 
saying: what the poet has gifted to the people is his poetry, not his 
life; from Tennyson’s poems we know how great he is; his life story 
makes him so much smaller. 

Having said that, let me come to my life since in this programme 
a writer is supposed to talk about himself also. Amrita Pritam had 
once said that her life story could be written on the back of a stamp. 
I may say that my life story could be written on the head of a pin. Let 
me, however, add that in mediaeval Europe, theologians used to have 
endless debates as to exactly how many angels could dance on top 
of a pin! Now for my brief life story: I was born in an Orissan village, 
grew up and did my school and college in the small town of Cuttack. 
I went to Allahabad for my post-graduate studies, and after my 
Master’s there 1 served as a lecturer in the Allahabad University for 
a year. I then joined the Indian Administrative Service. I did various 
odd jobs in Orissa and in Delhi. After twenty years of service, I took 
two years off to research a book on Orissan paintings. When one is 
in service it does not give one time to think about oneself. During the 
two years of my research I started reflecting on my life — with a 
capital L — and decided to quit. 1 left IAS when I was forty-seven, 
and have always felt that I should have done it a few years earlier. 

On the literary front, I wrote poetry, like everyone else, when I 
was in school and college. My poems appeared in magazines, and 
while I was still in my teens, I had the audacity to bring out the 
Juvenile outpourings in a book. I stopped writing when I joined service 
— perhaps the work overwhelmed me — but fortunately resumed writing 
after a gap of nearly fifteen years. My first collection of poems, 
Pratham Purush, came out in 1971. Like many first collections of 
poetry, it was published not by a regular publisher but by a friend, 
who never published a second book. 
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Now let me take a break and read a poem from this collection. 
The poem Masks originally in Oriya, is translated into English by 
Deba Pattnaik and appears in the collection, First Person. 
Masks 

I keep many masks; 

for day and night and evening too; 

for a moment’s mirth, 

for the last act of a tragedy; 

for guests and fellow-travellers, 

one-time sweetheart and her spouse, 

for emperors, soldiers, harlots, magicians, 

for dead men and for processions; 

for exiled sky and startled dawn, 

for love and defence and deception. 

In a wink I wear varied masks 

of diverse guises 

at every phase of my life. 

I searched for a mask 

which in its eyes’ touch of blue 

would bring all the virgins under my spell; 

at the slightest twitch of my firm lips 

enemies would admit defeat; 

in one glance 

all the birds in the sky 

would wing into my cage; 

I would summon night and sun would set. 

That mask I could never get. 

AIll my masks are of tiny surprises; 

cheapest laughter, indifferent mirth; 

sterile sulk, most feeble cry, 

and impotent remorse. 

My mask is of flimsy love 

and of very trivial grief. 
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With that mask on 

I entertain guests, chant mantras, 

make love to my wife and my mistress; 

at times I talk to the heavens 

and look at the stars; 

and get lost easily 

among crowds of people. 

My years grow from mask to mask, 

from one deception to another. 

Some try to know me 

through my disguises 

some others knowing seem not to know. 

If at times 1 feel I have lost my credentials, 

I try to see myself 

and I look at the walls: 

rows and rows of masks 

and scattered glass pieces only. 

No point in asking questions to the mirror. 

As I have said, I spent the best part of my working life in 
Government service which absorbed most of my time and energy 
during that period. Before I talk about that life, let me answer an 
FAQ -~- frequently asked question — Why is it that in Orissa most 
bureaucrats write poetry? For one thing it is not statistically correct, 
for there would be many more college teachers than civil servants in 
Orissa who write poetry. Secondly, it is not that the civil servants 
started writing poetry after becoming bureaucrats. I, for me, began 
writing poetry at a time when I was not aware of such a thing as the 
IAS, much less think of joining it. Perhaps the job availability in Orissa 
being what it was and still is, many writers joined government service. 
Gopinath Mohanty, the doyen of Oriya writers and a prolific one, 
was also a bureaucrat. So the question should be: Why do so many 
Oriya poets join the bureaucracy? That is a question only sociologists 
can answer. 
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But let me try to answer it in my own way. Since a writer cannot 
live on his writing, especially when he is writing in a language like 
Oriya, he has to have some other profession for livelihood. There is 
nothing like an ideal other job for a writer. If he is a good writer, no 
Job he does other than writing can harm him; if he is a bad writer, no 
other job would help him. Once William Faulkner had been asked 
about which profession is best suited to a writer? For him it was 
playing the piano in a brothel, because the hours are easy, the company 
nice and there is plenty of opportunity for interesting conversation. I 
think bureaucracy also has many of these advantages, though I would 
not quite go to the extent of equating government service with playing 
piano in a brothel! In any case, the poet can never make enough 
money from his writings. Kautilya states in his Arthashastra that the 
court poet in the Mauryan society received the same fee as a third 
grade courtesan. Perhaps I have answered the question why so many 
poets join bureaucracy. 

Coming back to my own professional career in government 
service, I consider the three years I spent in Kalahandi in a field job 
as Collector, forty years back, as the most rewarding experience for 
me. Today people are familiar with the name of Kalahandi as they 
are with Biafra and Somalia, but forty years back when I went there 
on a posting, it was back of the beyond even for Oriyas. It was in 
1965-66 that Kalahand;i first came to national notice when a famine 
hit the district. For the first time a Prime Minister visited this god- 
forsaken land. Since communication to this place was very poor, Indira 
Gandhi had to go there by helicopter. 

Orissa had gone through a severe famine a hundred years earlier 
in 1866, when a third of its population had perished, and people talked 
that it was going to happen again after a century. The 1866 famine 
was a man-made disaster, for the administration had wrongly believed 
that there was enough food grain available in Orissa and refused to 
stop the export of grains or to bring in grains on government account. 
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In Kalahandi in 1965, by the middle of August it was felt that a 
scarcity situation was developing due to failure of rains. So I sent a 
report to Government: It is apprehended that sufficient stocks of rice 
cannot be procured to meet the food situation of this year if the dispatch 
of stocks from the various railheads of this district is not completely 
stopped... I have restricted movement of food grains outside the 
district and have also issued instructions to the railway stationmasters 
not to honour any indent for dispatch of stocks from Kalahandi. 

I will now read out the reply to show how higher-ups in 
government do not always understand the situation in the field. The 
reply says: I have no doubt that there is more rice in your district than 
you imagine and further that the crops of the current year will suffice 
for the year’s supply. You must on no account interfere with legitimate 
trade, either import or export. 

Let me quickly add that the response I just read out was not 
addressed to me but to the Collector of Balasore who had made a 
similar request a hundred years earlier. The letter was written in 
1866 by the British Commissioner Ravenshaw. I had come across 
this letter when I was researching for a book on 19* century Orissa. 

The reply I got in 1965, a hundred years later was a little more 
detailed. It said: It has been decided by government to continue 
dispatches of rice from Kalahand;i district. It is further decided that 
movement of rice through free trade channels should not be restricted. 
The instructions issued to the civil supplies staff and the railway 
authorities should be withdrawn forthwith. 

There was a complete failure of crops that year and by March 
1966, the situation had become grave. I will read out the highlights of 
the report I had made at that time: 

The distress caused by drought is becoming worse day by day. 
The following facts indicate how the situation has reached near-famine 
conditions: There is an abnormal increase in crimes; need has arisen 
for gratuitous relief; reports are being received about starvation deaths; 
the general condition of the health of the people has deteriorated. 
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There is high incidence of cases of malnutrition; cases of desertion 
of children have been reported; there is heavy influx of beggars, 
cripples and diseased persons to towns and big villages in search of 
alms. There are also signs of increased wandering and restlessness 
of beggars in these areas; families have deserted their villages in 
search of work elsewhere; free kitchens are attracting quite a number 
of disabled persons. 

Having read my prosaic report, let me now read out a poem I 
wrote on Kalahandi some years later. The poem appears in the English 
anthology Diurnal Rites: 


Kalahandi 


Put away the road maps now. 
To go there, 

you do not need 

helicopters any more; 
wherever there is hunger, 
there Kalahandi is. 


The god of rain 

turned away his face. 

There was not one green leaf 
left on the trees to eat. 

The whole village a graveyard. 
The ground cracked 

river sand dried up. 

All the plans failed; 

the poverty line 

receded further. 


Wherever you look, 
there is a Kalahandi: 
in the sunken eyes 
of living skeletons, 
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in rags which do not 
cover the frail bodies, 

in the utensils 

pawned off for food, 

in the crumbling huts 

with unthatched roofs, 

in the exclusive prosperity 
of having owned 

two earthen pots. 


Kalahandi is everywhere: 

in the gathering of famished crowds 
before charity kitchens, 

in market places 

where children are auctioned off, 

in the sighs of young girls 

sold to brothels, 

in the silent procession 

of helpless people 

leaving their hearth and home. 


Come, look at Kalahand;i closer: 
in the crocodile tears 

of false press statements, 

in the exaggerated statistics 
of computer print-outs, 

in the cheap sympathies 
doled out at conferences 

and in the false assurances 
presented by planners. 
Kalahandi is very close to us: 
in the occasional contrition 
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of our souls, 

in the unexpected nagging of conscience, 
m the rare repentance 

of the inner self, 

in the nightmares 

appearing through sound sleep, 

in disease, in hunger, 

in helplessness, 

in the abject fear 

of an impending bloodshed. 


How could we then walk 

into the celebrated portals 
of the twenty-first century 
leaving Kalahand;i behind? 


Kalahand;i still appears in the newspapers today with similar 
reports even after forty years. And this is the first time I am reading 
the poem together with an official report. I find it rather ironical that 
some people may know me for the poem, but the relief work I had 
undertaken in Kalahandi is already forgotten. 

This makes me ponder over the writer’s role in society and its 
problems. What can or should a poet do in a situation like Kalahandi 
or the more immediate situation that confronts us in Gujarat? Can the 
poet take up the role of an activist? Should he go to Kalahandi or 
Gujarat and will his presence there be of any use? Unfortunately, the 
poet as activist is not a happy picture. So, then, what does a poet do? 
So far as the problem is concerned he can do no more or no less than 
any ordinary sensitive person. But he can also write about it. It is 
sometimes expected that a writer must also offer solutions to the 
problem in his writings. This is too much to ask for from the poet. If 
the poet can present the true situation in Gujarat in his writings, I 
think he would have done his duty. 
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Having said that let me now read a poem about poetry, the title 
of which is The Meaning of Poetry. The Poem appears in the 
collection The Unreal City. 


The Meaning of Poetry 


People often ask about 

the meaning of poetry — 

even they who won’t touch 
poetry with a bargepole. 

But then no one brothers to ask 
about the meaning of Time 

or the definition of Love, 

or about the purport of Life. 


It’s for sure, as someone said, 

that no one reads poetry — 

neither fishmonger nor chief minister, 
neither publisher nor professor. 

It’s also well-known 

that these people are totally 
unconcerned about 

the rainbow and the butterfly, 

about the patter or rain 

and the smell of earth. 


It is equally well-known 

that poetry does not bring revolution. 
it does not give bread to the hungry. 
It cannot stop police bullets. 

Poetry does not even 

give a lesson in morality. 

If that had been the poet’s aim, 

he would have taken to the streets 
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a gun, not a pen, in his hand. 

He would have raised battle-cries 
and instead of writing poems 

he would have coined slogans 
and formulated morals. 


Even they who read books 

usually keep away from poetry. 
However, there still are 

some moon-struck people 

who do read poetry. 

They read a poem and create it too 
along with the poet, 

and breathe life into it. 


A poem is only for him 

who, without understanding it 
ina first reading, 

bravely gives it a second try. 


The meaning of a poem 

is only that much 

which, through doubts and incomprehension, 
crosses the frontiers of the eyes 
and enters the innermost recesses 
of the reader’s mind. 

The poem’s reason for being 

is only that which one understands 
through its ambiguity and obscurity 
and nothing more. 

A poem is somewhat like love 

or like time, if you please, 
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it’s fulfilled in itself. 

A poem demands nothing 

it does not aspire for anything. 

It is its own trial and realization; 
its own content and expanse; 

its own relevance and justification. 
The poet, himself self-created, 
creates its meaning 

and also its obscurity. 


A poem happens 

beyond figures of speech, 

beyond simile and metaphor. 

A poem is above grammar and spelling 
and punctuation marks. 

It is free from the tyranny 

of professors, critics, 

theorists and interpreters. 

A poem exists in its own sovereign land, 
itself its lord and master. 


No one reads poetry, 

not even she 

for whom the poem was written. 
One might then say 

that poetry is of no consequence 
and has no relevance to life. 


That’s true. 

but then, 

Come to think of it, 
what is life itself 
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but a few obscure lines 
of some stray poem? 


So that is what poets and poetry are all about. It is true that life 
1s getting more prosaic and less poetic. It is true that there is difficulty 
in finding publishers for poetry. But none has yet written off poetry 
as a gone case, and though they talk of end of history and end of 
civilization, no one has suggested the end of poetry. New poets are 
born and poetry books are published every day. 

From poetry let me now move to some other genres I have 
tried. I wrote my first full-length play in 1972. This play had only four 
characters. It is said that every playwright has a repertory in his 
head with so many actors and actresses. Shakespeare had a repertory 
of about 20 characters, Tennessee Williams 5 or 6, and Beckett only 
one or two; in some cases Beckett’s second character was a clone 
of the first one. 

So far as I am concerned, I have a cast of only four to five 
characters in all my plays. 

Let me now read the beginning of the play Before the Sunset. 
You would notice that the first Act starts without any stage directions. 
That is because I have found that no director ever follows the lengthy 
stage directions given by the playwright; the directors decide it their 
own way. 

Before the Sunset 
Act one 

Deepankar: Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. I am 
Deepankar. Some of you may be knowing me already. I am quite 
well up in the social set up in this city. Iam Number two in my office. 
I have got a house, a car, a working wife, and a bank balance. You 
may be finding it rather odd that I should be telling you all these at the 
start of the play. But you will see for yourself later how important 
this introduction is. I might as well tell you that the whole thing started 
from a New Year’s Greeting Card which said: 
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Wishing you 

Peace and Love 

Joy and Success 

And also wishing you 

All that you wish for yourself. 


The card suddenly assumed some significance for me; not 
because it was from Saroj, but because of the message. Saroj had 
wished me all that I wanted for myself. When 1 got the card, I started 
thinking: what really was it that 1 wanted for myself; what exactly 
was the aim of my life? 

There was a time when I had no doubts in my mind about this. 
Would you believe what I wanted? I wanted to become a theatre 
person. I was then living with Shaw, Ibsen, Tonesco and Brecht. I 
wanted the stage to become a part of my life. But then what happened? 
I took my Law degree and joined the bar for some time; and then I 
became an Executive of a Company. You perhaps think that this is a 
very common thing. One who wanted to be a poet became a clerk; 
he who wanted to be a doctor became a policeman. I had a friend 
who did not want to be any of these. He used to write poetry and 
wanted to become moonlight. Someone became a lawyer instead of 
a doctor; someone became a businessman instead of a poet. But this 
friend of mine, he could not become moonlight... he is now in the 
lunatic asylum. Well, that’s that. am here before you this evening 
for a very special reason. It is my birthday today. And it is a special 
birthday for me, for I will be completing forty years. 

Those of you who have not touched this border line of middle 
age will not understand the horrors of this age. At this turning point, 
everything in your life changes. Your hair become grey. Your nerves 
become weak. Your waist line expands. Everybody loses faith in 
you. Your own self-confidence gets shaken. You are afraid of heart- 
attack and have by this time already taken the first E.C.G. Your 
daughter is growing up and you are becoming conscious of her virginity. 
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Whatever personal ambitions and aims you had, which you believed 
you would achieve one day, you discover suddenly are beyond your 
reach. The evening of your life has started. It is now only a waiting 
for the nightfall. 

This evening of one’s life is also a kind of challenge. At this 
Juncture one tries to hold back the last flicker of the sunshine. You 
might have come across the news item about the middle-age bank 
clerk, who did his regular tum in the office for twenty years and led 
an ideal family life, but one fine morning he resigned his job, re- 
married and vanished from the city. Take Paul Gauguin. Suddenly 
one day, he left his home and went far away to pursue painting. I 
have arrived at such a crucial moment; I have to take the momentous 
decision today; this very day. Before I am forty. If I let this day slip 
by, I will get lost in my daily existence. The sun will set, and the rest 
of my life will only be one long night. 

I am afraid I did a poor job of the dialogue. An actor would 
certainly have done better. On the stage, a play is only as good as its 
director and actors. I may add that the production of this play had 
gone off very well in its Hindi version in Delhi since it had the benefit 
of having Ramgopal Bajaj directing it and Om Puri playing the main 
role of the protagonist. 

Ithink I should say something about other productions of the play. 
It was first staged in its Bangla version in Calcutta in 1972, the same 
year it was written. A friend in the Calcutta Al! India Radio had 
translated it and the script was picked up by Shyamal Sen of Theatre 
Guild. In 1974, it was produced on Cuttack AIR in Oriya, and as it won 
some award or other, it was translated into Hindi and sent to Delhi. 
Dinanath of AIR gave the script to Bajaj who produced it in 1976. The 
play had its first production in Oriya in 1977 only. ‘Enact’ magazine 
published an English translation and other languages showed interest. 

1 wrote my last play in 1994 — it is a historical play Sundar Das 
about the situation created by the early missionaries in Orissa in the 
early 19® century. That play is yet to be staged. 
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I started writing fiction rather late in life. Now let me come to 
my first short story which I wrote only in 1980. The story Words was 
called Shabdbhed in the original and it was about a poet and poetry. 
It is in my collection of short stories The Magic Deer. 


Words 


Right from our college days, we knew that Bhavnath would one 
day become insane. Even in those days he was writing poems and 
fancied himself to be passionately in love. It is true that every student 
in college writes poems and believes himself to be in love, but 
Bhavnath was different; he was a serious type of person and was 
also very talkative at the same time. When friends left the tea shop 
bored with his talk, he would stay on to harangue the manager. He 
had no close friends, but he was friendly with most of us. 

We never thought much of Bhavnath’s poetry. He wrote strange 
poems and it was no surprise that these were not published anywhere. 
I remember the day when Bhavnath came to the tea shop all excited 
and showed us his first published poems. He pulled a chair and joined 
our table and recited the poem. The poem was but six lines long and 
was titled “Ascent-Descent”. 

Grass Banyan tree 
Ant Elephant 
Man God. 
God Man 
Elephant Ant 
Banyan tree Grass. 


This was all there was to the poem. Had the poem not been 
published in a reputed journal, we would have laughed off this literary 
effort as we did his philosophizing. But he was now the only published 
poet of our college and we had to suffer his discourse. He told us of 
the efforts involved in writing even a short poem and how he had 
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spent six long months writing the six line poem. He went on to explain 
to us how the ascent was not merely from grass to banyan tree, but 
was also from grass to ant and ant to man. He brought in Darwin’s 
theory of natural selection and cited Eliot and Pound to tell us what 
good poetry was. 

We could not laugh at him this time and I think some of us who 
had dreams of becoming famous poets were rather jealous of 
Bhavnath. As we were getting up, someone made the mistake of 
asking him why he wrote such a straight poem with simple words 
instead of making the poem obscure as modern poets did. Bhavnath 
seemed prepared for the question. From his bag — needless to say, he 
was the only poet in the college who dressed like one and carried a 
jhola — he pulled out a thesaurus and showed us the entry under 
vermin. He told us why he rejected words like pismire and picked on 
ant, and gave us a short lecture on modern poetry. 

After the publication of the poem, Bhavnath started behaving 
like a celebrity and grew a beard. Though no other poem of his got 
published, he had earned recognition in the college as a poet. He was 
now pulling out the dictionary from his bag at the slightest provocation 
and entered into long arguments about the meaning and use of words. 
He cited Rigveda (through sacrifice the wise followed the trail of the 
Word and found that she had entered the hearts of the Rishis) and 
Bible (the Word was God) alike to explain his devotion to words. 

When we left college after the final examinations, addresses 
had been exchanged, but it did not take long to lose contact with each 
other. We all got into various professions and I was posted to another 
city. I came across Bhavnath’s poems in magazines from time to 
time and took it that he too must have taken a job somewhere and 
was writing poetry as a hobby. His poems were obscure for me and 
knowing him as I did, I never took his poems seriously. 

The story proceeds. The two friends meet after many years, 
and get down to discuss about their lives, and poetry. They are sitting 
in a secluded place in the evening, and Bhavnath tells him about his 
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love. It is a long winded and convoluted story, and the friend imagines 
the girl could be one from their college. Bhavnath tells him how the 
girl got married to someone else but continued to write to him. She 
would ask him to take her away. Finally he seems to have visited the 
girl after her husband died and the girl asked him to visit her. But 
when he went to her she shut the door on his face. That is the last he 
saw her. 

Let me read the rest of the story: 

After the story Bhavnath fell silent. The moon had by now come 
up and the spot shimmered in the moon-light. The surroundings and 
Bhavnath’s story had woven a magic atmosphere and I was immersed 
in the fairy tale, which to me had no relationship with Bhavnath or 
the girl from our college. 

Bhawvnath suddenly said, ‘ You were asking me about the obscurity 
of poetry. Well, let’s take the story I just narrated and take away all 
the characters.’ At any other time, Bhavnath’s words would have 
seemed illogical. But I found it possible to separate Bhavnath, the girl 
and her husband from the story. 

Bhavnath said, ‘Right, let’s now remove all the dialogues and 
emotions.’ I closed my eyes and removed these. What remained 
now? Some sadness, some pain, some understanding? 

Bhawvnath got up and said, ‘Let us go now.’ When we got up to 
leave the tiny lonely island of moonlight, he said, ‘Do you now 
understand what is poetry? Poetry is what remained.’ 

As I drove back I wondered if what Bhavnath had told me was 
true or it was a mere story to define poetry. 1 read Bhavnath’s poems 
again that night and found a new meaning in them. 

From then on, I would meet Bhavnath regularly so long as I 
was posted there. Bhavnath showed me all the new poems he wrote 
and I enjoyed reading them. Later, I got transferred, but we kept up 
our correspondence and Bhavnath continued to send me whatever 
poems he wrote. Once I did not hear from him for a long time and 
wrote him a letter worrying about his health. 1 received his reply 
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after a few days together with his latest poem. It was a strange 
poem, in which the so called ‘words’ were a strange combination of 
alphabets, nice sounding but conveying no meaning. Bhavnath had 
written, “You will be happy to learn that I have fallen in love again. I 
read somewhere that when we communicate with each other, only 
seven per cent of it is done through words, thirty-eight per cent through 
the voice and the remaining .fifty-five per cent through facial 
expressions.’ 

What sort of love was this, I wondered. Was it the same girl? 
Or was it another fairy tale? I did not hear from Bhavnath after this. 
He had also stopped publishing poems. Around this time someone 
informed me that Bliavnath had become insane. 

But I knew that Bhavnath still lived in his old house, hale and 
hearty and sound of mind. I also knew that when I met him next, he 
would be happily seated in his untidy room, but this time the dictionaries 
would be stacked away in a corner and he would be busy in a serious 
conversation with his tape recorder. 

I think it is time to go back to poetry. The title of the poem I am 
going to read next is The Daffodil. You may wonder why a vernacular, 
bhasha poet should be writing about this exotic flower. All of us who 
have read some English in the class room are quite familiar with 
Wordsworth and the flower, and as a matter of fact my poem is 
about English language in India. Before I read the poem, let me say 
something on the subject of English in India. 

English holds to sway even after our colonial masters have gone. 
For the new urban culture, I am now quoting Aizaz Ahmad, the only 
literary document produced in English is a national document. All 
else is regional, hence minor and forgettable, so that English emerges 
in this imagination not as one of the Indian languages, which it 
undoubtedly is, but of literary sophistication and bourgeois civility. A 
reporter on the so-called International Festival of Indian Literature 
held recently states that the Festival was a celebration of Indian writing 
which also (mark the word also) sought to showcase the work of 
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Bhasha writers. It is as if English writing is the pacesetter, front 
runner and winner and the bhashas are the ‘also rans’. This attitude 
needs to be condemned. 

There have been many studies which have shown how English 
literature was used as an instrument of colonization. As early as 1981 
Chiplunkar, the Marathi literary critic, had said: Crushed by English 
poetry, our freedom has been destroyed. This has been brought out 
more graphically — and literally — by J G Farrel in his novel The Siege 
of Krishnapore (1973). During the so called Sepoy Mutiny, the 
embattled English are holed up in their cantonment and run out of 
cannon balls. They start using household articles like pots and pans in 
the canons to fire at the Sepoys. The most effective, however, is a 
metal head of Shakespeare, which when shot through the cannon, 
‘scythed through a whole platoon of sepoys advancing in a single 
file’. And as Premchand put it, the dominance of English language is 
the most demeaning, the most extensive and the harshest aspect of 
our subjugation. 

My poem is about English which is still being used to colonise 
our minds. 

The Daffodil 

Neither the teacher 

in the classroom 

nor his confounded pupil, 

nor the westward looking scholar 

has ever seen it with his mortal eyes; 

yet the daffodils, 

fluttering and dancing 

in the breeze 

in its golden arrogance, 

flashes upon their inward eye. 

The empire may have perished 

like a short spring, 

but the daffodil lives on. 
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The empire may have dried up 

like the rain 

or as the pearls of dew, 

but the daffodil lives on tossing its head 
in a sprightly dance. 


As lively and fresh now 

as in the golden age of imperialism, 
its glory remains untarnished 

in the ruins of the empire. 

In the emptiness of lands 

ravaged by cultural invasions, 

the daffodil shines and twinkles like 
an eternal star. 


Through the open windows of the mind 
wind of subculture 

from upstart foreign lands 

rush in and blow us off our feet. 

The daffodil shines as ever before 

in its shameless arrogance 

in the inward eyes 

of our very own intellectuals. 


Let me now move on to some children’s verses and nonsense 


verses I have written. They have been published in two collections 
called Alimalika and Alukuchi-Malukuchi, both the funny sounding 
words meaning ‘odds and ends’ in Oriya. It is very difficult to translate 


nonsense verses and children’s verses, because they use many 
linguistic puns, alliterations and onomatopoeic words in the original 


language. Besides, each language has its own way of expressing the 
sounds of animals. For instance, a dog says bow wow or woof woof 
in English, but in Bangla he says gheu-gheu, in Hindi Bhon-bhon, 
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and in Oriya bho-bho. The goat bleats may-may in Oriya, the frog 
croaks katar-kay. And that creates problems in translation. It is like 
translating Jabberwocky, which is a challenge to translators. I have 
translated some of my own children’s and nonsense verses, which I 
am going to read out. 


Translation 
Line to line, going by the book 
He must rhyme it by hook or crook 
What results is rather odd 
It’s neither monkey nor god, 
A god-faced monkey is how it does look. 


Defection 
The crafty legislator caught in the defection game 
Left Party B and Member of Party A became 
Not being made a Minister 
He imagined intrigues sinister 
And said: ABCD -~- they are all one and the same. 


A Night in the Dak bungalow 
As soon as I had put out the light, 
1 saw a million mosquitoes alight. 
They sure would have flown me to space, 
But by good luck I was held in place 
By a billion bedbugs who gripped me tight. 


Sanskrit Test 
In the class for the Sansknt test 
Were cows, buffaloes and the rest. 
Bhoh, bhoh said the dog to the teacher, 
And only he passed, the clever creature. 
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Hindi Class 
The creatures learning Hindi 
Kicked up quite a shindy. 
From amidst all the brouhaha 
The jackal asked: kya hua? 
Joining the abysmal howl 
Han han hoon, said, the owl. 
Not to be left out at that 
Main aoon? Said the cat. 


A question is often asked: Is Delhi the right place for a creative 
person? How do you write in Oriya living in Delhi? I could simply 
quote from Rushdie’s infamous New Yorker article and say: Literature 
has little, or nothing to do with a writer’s address. 


I have been living in Delhi for about 30 years now. I came here 
for my job, but have stayed back by choice. Delhi has its burgeoning 
population, deadly pollution, high rate of crime, unfriendly climate, 
and insensitive people. But it also has its varied cultural life, its beautiful 
winter, its cosmopolitan character, not to forget its IIC and Lodhi 
Gardens. Besides, I think one chooses to live in a place mainly for 
the friends one has there, and I have many friends in Delhi, and in 
that list I include all of you present with me this evening here. 

Let me now talk about the creative process. A poet has to go 
through three hells: The hell of emotional experience. In this the poet 
is not different from others. The second hell is the hell of creation. 
This is the most difficult. For me anything that is not writing a poem 
is easy like filling up the Income Tax Return, or doing a crossword 
puzzle. The third hell which is the cruellest and severest of all is the 
hell of assessment, evaluation and criticism, where the critics take 
great pleasure in tearing the poem to pieces. Bangla poet Jibanananda 
Das was so hurt by criticism.that he wrote a whole poem about such 
critics where he called them scavengers feeding on the dead bodies 
of poets. 
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My next poem is Fear. In India, in its modern history, partition 
was perhaps the worst national trauma. We have not experienced 
the Second World War like the Americans or the Europeans. The 
Americans have been traumatized by later wars in Vietnam and 
Operation Desert Storm. For Indians, war means the Mahabharat 
war. As for the partition trauma, it was not felt all over the country. 
For instance it hardly traumatised Orissa. For me personally, the only 
public trauma I have gone through is the Emergency. The poem is 
my response to that experience. It is included in the collection The 
Diurnal Rites. 


Fear 


Fear is the pre-historic darkness 
lurking in the lanes 

and by-lanes of the city, 

when you have fifty thousand rupees 
in your brief-case. 


Fear is the off-spring 

of King Kong, 

who emerges from childhood fables, 
and beats his chest 

on the roof of the concrete jungle. 


Fear is the ring of the telephone 
hammering the heart in the voice of the dreaded boss 
at odd hours. 


Fear is the telegram 

at midnight, 

which arrives 

inside a closed envelop 

when the near and the dear ones 
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are far away. 

In the still mid-day, 

fear is the thumping in unison 
of heavy boots, 

in times of curfew, 

in the lanes of impotent men. 


Fear is the hushed whisper 

of tense and uneasy days 

when uniformed soldiers 

armed with bayonets 

charge into dispersing processions, 
after slogans of protest 

have gone silent. 


Fear is the roaring 

of the motor-bike 

emerging from the temple 

with a masked face 

when names have been entered 
inthe hit list. 


Fear is the witness 

of your ignominious past 
surfacing suddenly in the mind 
back from banishment 
looking for atonement 

for the sins of the past. 

Fear is the imminent 
possibility of death 

leaping out of the mirror — 
when vacant moments of time 
draw wrinkles on the face 

at the indulgent moments 
before the dressing-table. 
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Fear is the tenuousness 

of relationship that hangs 

from the everyday discordance, 

eternally afraid 

of snapping itself. 

Writers often say that they are not worried if nobody reads 
them today, since Time is the best judge. It is also said that a writer’s 
work can be impartially judged only after he is dead, his friends are 
dead and his enemies are dead. Arthur Koestler talked about 
exchanging a hundred readers today for ten readers ten years hence, 
and a single reader a hundred years later. Tagore also talked about 
someone reading his poem a hundred years hence. And Bhavabhuti 
spoke about likeminded readers in some unknown future. But unless 
one is conceited, and is certain of some such thing as posterity, one 
would certainly like to have some readers now and here. I think I 
would be happy with ten readers today and may be another ten 
tomorrow. 

One of the standard questions asked during interview is: what 
would you like to be if you were not a writer. I do not know the 
answer to that question. It 1s said that there are three tests to find out 
what is the right métier for a person: When he is doing it, he does not 
feel that he should be doing something else. It produces a sense of 
accomplishment, and once in a while, pride. It’s frightening. 

For me, writing is the only thing that passes the three tests. And 
so here I am. 


(Speech delivered at ‘Meet the Author’ programme of 
the Sahitya Akademi held at the Indian International Centre 
on December 4, 2002) 
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The Poet’s Role in Society 


Iam very happy to be here with you all today and am honoured 
by your presence. Writers and readers rarely meet, and any occasion 
that brings them together is always a welcome moment. 

Many writers have a grievance about the indifference of readers 
and critics to their work. My own experience, however, has been 
quite different. I have always had kindness and love showered on 
me not only by readers, friends and acquaintances, but even by virtual 
strangers; so much so that I often wonder if I deserve it. The little I 
have written does not measure up to what I have received. I have 
always felt that I should have done more to make myself worthy of 
what people have given me so willingly. 

On an occasion like this a writer is expected to talk on the subject 
of literature and spell out his literary credo and testament. 
Unfortunately, besides doing my little bit of creative writing I have 
found no interest in literary theories and discourses. Whatever I 
wanted to say I have tried to say in my poems. I have no other 
statements to make or principles to enunciate. 

Imight, however, talk about my own deficiencies and doubts as 
a writer. I have, done my writing with all seriousness but am afraid I 
have not been able to give it the whole of my life, time and devotion 
it deserved. It is possible for full time, professional writers to do so, 
but for part time Sunday writers like me, we have always found 
some excuse riot to write — like the bad weather, other important 
work like paying bills, and worst of all, no mood! 

There has also been the nagging doubt in mind about the very 
purpose of writing and the readership of one’s work. The readership 
of Oriya books is very small and for poetry it is smaller still. But I 
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have consoled myself that a small readership gives the writer the 
freedom to write in the way he would like to; and have continued to 
write. 

A question has also arisen in my mind if one could write poetry 
after Gujarat. And I have solved it in my own way. After Gujarat, I 
have rationalised, poetry can be written about Gujarat itself to affirm 
the truth that there is no Ayodhya outside poet Valmiki’s epic 
imagination. 

I have also wondered about the poet’s role in society. Everybody 
expects the writer to reform society through his writing. This surely 
is too great a burden for the writer to carry. When there is all around 
us poverty and exploitation, corruption and lawlessness, disease and 
discontent, murder and mayhem, what can the poet possibly do? The 
answer for me is that he must do the only thing he is capable of 

.doing: write about them for the world to see the truth. 

We who write in Indian languages face another problem. As 
globalization is set to colonise our society the English language is 
threatening to swamp and dislodge our languages. We can protect 
and save our languages only by writing in them and creating a body 
of good literature. I hope to contribute my little bit to this effort as 
long as I can. 

Imust admit that I have not found writing easy. Some poets talk 
of a divine force dictating poems to them which they merely write 
down. I have had no such luck. Some others claim that poetry comes 
to them. If I knew where poetry came from, I would like to go there. 
As for me, I find writing a difficult and burdensome task; I would 
perhaps not be writing at all but for the satisfaction and pleasure I get 
after a piece is completed. 

This daunting task of writing may be the reason why I have not 
been able to write more than what I have done. I have reassured 
myself that I have at least tried to live a full life outside my writing. If 
only I had an inkling that it would be a loss to literature if I did not 
write, that I would have tried to write more at the cost of my other 
lives. But I never had that illusion or conceit. 
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This occasion makes me feel humble and all the more aware of 
my limitations and inadequacies. It makes me wish I had written 
more, given words to the many ideas floating in my mind and 
completed half-written pieces. And makes me wish I were younger 
to do all that. 

Iam, perhaps, expected to speak about the book which has got 
the samman. If it had been a work of fiction I could tell the story in 
brief. But a poem’s theme cannot be narrated or explained, since in a 
poem how it is said is as important as what is said. All that I may do 
is read one of the poems from the collection.* I hope at least some of 
you will take the trouble of reading the book some time. 

With these words I accept the samman with all humility and 
dedicate it to Oriya poets of the past who have inspired me, my 
contemporaries who have sustained me and, above all, to younger 
poets who are poised to take Oriya poetry to new directions. 

Thank you. 

(Saraswati Samman Acceptance Speech, 5® March 
2008) 

*The poem ‘The Meaning of Poetry’ appears in the article ‘The 

Top of a Pin’ in this anthology. 
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The Poet and Society 


‘Literature does not exist in a vacuum. Writers as such have a 
definite social function exactly proportioned to their ability as writers. 
This is their main use. All other uses are relative and temporary.’ 

Ezra Pound, ABC of Reading 


‘A bird does not sing because it has an answer; it sings because 
it has a song.’ 
Chinese Proverb 


From the earliest times, poetry has been serving a social 
function, and it would seem as if it was created for that purpose. The 
Vedas are our earliest poetry and one part of the Vedas was the 
Samhita which comprised of hymns and incantations used in rituals 
and sacrifices. Though Samhitas were poetry, which could be read 
as such, their main purpose was magical like the runes and chants in 
Eyrope which were used to cure some disease, propitiate some divinity 
or avert the evil eye. 

The other type of ancient and mediaeval poetry in India was the 
devotional song, comparable to the Western hymn and litany, which 
was addressed to particular deities and divinities. In most of the Indian 
languages, the earliest poetry has been of the devotional order, 
including the poetry of the Bhakt poets who enriched Indian literature 
from the 6® till the 17® century. 

A third type of poetry which existed was the lyric, song or verse- 
play which was meant to be sung to the accompaniment of music or 
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to be performed on the stage before an audience. These mainly aimed 
at entertaining people through a public performance. 

All the above poetic works performed a social function — magical, 
devotional and entertainment — but they were also at the same time 
poetry which could be read by an individual for his personal enjoyment. 
Leaving aside the lyric, the other forms of early poetry have made 
room for pure poetry, as we know it today, which is literature mainly 
aimed at the individual reader, reading it in solitude. 

Before discussing modern lyrics, mention may also be made of 
patriotic songs, which where written at a particular time with a 
particular purpose. There was a flowering of such poetry during our 
freedom movement and it had its heyday in the turbulent years of 
Quit India. Every language had its share of such poetry eulogizing 
Gandhi and tiranga and glorifying khadi ard swadeshi. These poems 
were very popular at the time and it is true that with these songs on 
their lips thousands faced the police /lathi and bullets and marched to 
the prison and the gallows. It is equally true, alas, that they were 
mostly very bad poetry. This is begayse the language of patriotism is 
not the language of imagination’ and fresh perception. As Mao Tse 
Tung famously said, a poster is not a poem. The patriotic poems had 
served their purpose, and were soon forgotten as literature. 

The position of lyrics, which are meant to reach an audience 
through singing, is a little more problematic. There has always been a 
question whether lyrics are poetry/literature. Some years back there 
was a debate in England if lyrics written for films and for pop music 
concerts can qualify as genuine poetry, or as the question was framed: 
Does Bob Dylan really compete with John Keats? The problem could 
not be resolved, but recently Christopher Ricks, who was Professor 
of Poetry at the University of Oxford has, in his own words, ‘set 
Dylan among the poets.’ No matter how literary critics rate them, 
pop singers ~ and their lyrics (Dylan and Lennon are as much known 
for the words in their lyrics as for their singing) — are going great, and 
unconcemed about being labeled poets or not, are serving a social 
purpose, that of entertaining, and stimulating their audience. 
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Besides serving the society in the manner we have seen above, 
the poet also has a responsibility to write about society. A poet, in 
addition to writing poetry, also plays several other roles in society as 
family man, neighbour, worker and so on. He has a responsibility to 
society as a citizen, and also has an additional responsibility as a 
writer. 

Our ancient aestheticians had laid down how the poet should 
conduct himself in society. Rajashekara (c. 9® -10® century AD) 
prescribed in his Kavyamimansa that the poet should mix freely with 
the masses in order to get acquainted with their modes of life and 
expressions. Kshemendra (11 century AD) in his 
Kavikanthabharana gives a hundred pieces of advice to poets, which 
include, among other things, making friends with good people, observing 
the skill of the artists and craftsmen, participating in the assemblies 
of the learned, learning provincial dialects and so on. All these were 
no doubt meant to make him a better poet, by portraying the society 
with better understanding. This would be possible if the poet is not 
only a good member of the society, but a good student of the society 
as well. 

Poets have always tried to represent themselves as solitary 
individuals different from the rest of the society, in as much as both 
writing and reading poetry are reclusive activities. The society itself 
seems to accept that poets are social outsiders and may behave 
differently from the rest of its members, and myths of personal 
flamboyance and unsocial behaviour are common. But it is not 
universally so, and it has been said that for every hairy Walt Whitman 
or boozy Dylan Thomas, there has been a smooth-faced, publicly 
retiring Wallace Stevens or Philip Larkin. 

While preferring to position himself outside the larger community, 
the poet, however, refuses to be called an elitist and claims to voice 
the feelings and aspirations of the society, specially those of its lower 
classes — the common man and the underdog. The Bangla poet 
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Premendra Mitra claimed: I am the poet of blacksmiths and 
coppersmiths and carpenters and porters and labourers; I am the 
poet of the lowly of the low. 

Tagore, who was himself accused of being an elitist, writing 
only about the higher classes, was more circumspect and truthful 
and set the record straight in a poem he wrote a few months before 
his death. The poem Aikatan (Symphony) says: ‘The world moves 
on the support of the peasant, the weaver and the fisherman. I live in 
a small corner, in the perpetual exile of prestige, seated by a narrow 
window of society’s high platform. Sometimes I have ventured near 
their homes, but have lacked the courage to enter... So I accept the 
blame and admit the incompleteness of my songs.’ 

This description of the relationship of the poet to the lower classes 
of society should apply to most poets, though few will have the courage 
or honesty to admit it. 

। 88! 

Literature has been described as the expression of the society 
which has produced it, and works of literature understood as the 
upshot of the moment, the race and the milieu. To these was later 
added the Marxist theory of the relation of works of literature to the 
economic base. And critics started evaluating literature on the basis 
of whether it reflects social and political concerns. 

An example of such criticism is an article by Jayanta Mahapatra 
on Oriya poetry, wherein he states: Contemporary Oriya poetry 
appears to have been dominated in the last five decades by 
practitioners who have not found (or possibly did not find) much use 
for incorporating their own living world into their poems. In others 
words, this highly praised, so-called successful poetry has completely 
sidelined relevant social and political issues, those that matter to the 
ordinary individual. The poetry has been one of ‘escape’, evolving 
around the same old myths poets were talking about a hundred years 
ago. (Book Review, December 2000) 
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Mahapatra was perhaps making a dig at the highly successful 
collection of Oriya poems on Radha, which draws on the Bhagavata 
Purana myth. It is true that some senior Oriya poets have steered 
clear of the social and the political and have restricted themselves to 
philosophical and aesthetic subjects; but it is equally true that a host, 
of other poets have made it their concern to write about the buming 
issues of their times, and have produced equally good poetry. While 
the critics can be held responsible for the high praise lavished on the 
former, it is perhaps only a sociologist who can explain the success 
of their poems. We have come a long way from the 19® century 
Aestheticism which rejected the notion that art should have a social 
or moral purpose. So the poets who are writing about the lives and 
problems of the common man should be given their due by both literary 
critics and readers. 

One might add a note of caution here. The poet’s concem for 
the common man must be truly felt and its articulation must be genuine; 
the poetry must come from the heart and not because it is the latest 
trend. As a matter of fact, in the very same poem quoted above, 
Tagore had warned against such poetic pretensions: It is not good to 
acquire a name without paying the price; false is such fashionable 
love for the labourer. 

The other question is whether the poet, while posing social and 
political situations and problems, should offer a solution. I think this is 
a task best left to economists, journalists sociologists and politicians. 
As Chekhov said, ‘Between the solution of a question and the correct 
setting of a question, the latter alone is obligatory for the artist.’ It is, 
therefore, enough for the poet to voice his anger and protest at the 
social wrongs, without trying to find a remedy. 


Iv 


What, then, is the role of poetry in society? Is poetry going to 
change the society?. 

Unfortunately, there is a lot of expectation from poets as to 
their social role, though there is no such expectation from other 
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creative artists like painters, dancers or actors. Every two bit politician 
is exhorting poets to write poems which will spell the doom of social 
ills. 

We should accept the fact that poetry has a very limited role in 
this context, ‘for poetry makes nothing happen’. The same could 
perhaps be said of literature generally (with the exception of a few 
books like Dickens’ novels, Grapes of Wrath or Uncle Tom ’s Cabin), 
as also of other arts. Picasso’s ‘Guernica’ was a great piece of art 
which documented the brutality and meaninglessness of war. But as 
Sartre said, he doubted if ‘Guernica?’ won a single supporter for the 
Spanish cause. It is best to admit the limits of poetry’s power. 

Having said that, let me, as an exception, cite at least one poem 
that is supposed to have changed the course of history in 1878. It 
was a music hall song which ran: ‘We don’t want to fight, but by 
Jingo if we do; we’ve got the ships, we’ve got the men, we’ve got 
the money too.’ When the song was sung everywhere in the streets 
of London, it whipped up a popular ‘jingoistic’ feeling which, besides 
giving a new word to English language, forced upon the British 
Government the decision to go to war with Russia. We can compare 
this poem to our own patriotic songs of the pre-independent India. 

The other example I would like to cite is the poetry of our Bhakti 
poets. The Bhakti movement which moved in continuing waves from 
one region to another, beginning in the South in the 6® Century, played 
a crucial role in shaping the socio-cultural and religious life of people 
of all religions in India. The poets helped in synthesizing traditions in 
theology and allowed many streams of thoughts and practices to 
coexist, sometimes merging with one another. Writing in regional 
languages rather than in Sanskrit, they drew heavily on the mysticism 
in both Hindu and Muslim traditions, shared many philosophical traits 
of bhaktas and Sufis and thus prevented the kind of religious 
persecution that happened in Europe. They freed the devotees from 
the clutches of the Brahmin clergy, promoted the local language against 
Sanskritic hegemony, and provided it with greater variety of language 
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and dictum and promoted a sense of community. They also provided 
a basis for removing caste and gender discrimination, as is evident 
from the rise of poets from the non-Brahmin castes, Muslims and 
women. 

The movement, unfortunately, has no other parallel in Indian 
literature. 

Vv 

I will make one final point about poetry and society, and that is 
the role of poet as activist. It is a romantic picture, and the classic 
instance of the poet-activist is Baudelaire in the February Revolution, 
1848. Baudelaire arrived to find the fighting over, but joined a crowd 
which had just looted a gunsmith’s, and fired his first shot with a new 
gun, and shouted, ‘We must go and shoot the general’. The incident 
encapsulates almost every recurring feature in the long connection 
between poets and revolution or the poet as activist: the cheerful 
ignorance of the issues involved, the brevity and the futility of the 
participation; the desire to experience the thrill of action without any 
of its tedious preparation or painful consequences; and above all, the 
blithe confusion of the personal and the public. When Baudelaire 
declared that his prime target was his step-father, the general, his 
statement would have added a delightful irony, except that it was a 
situation where people were being killed. 

A more recent example of literary activism was the participation 
of the International Brigade of Writers in the Spanish Civil War, which 
Stephen Spender called the ‘poet’s war’. Hemingway reported it. 
Orwell fought and was wounded. Koestler was a propagandist. Auden 
drove an ambulance. Lorca lost his life. Writers lived their books, 
Journalists made their news. But in the end, Republicans lost, and as 
Camus wrote, ‘Men have learned that one can be right and yet be 
beaten, that force can vanquish spirit, that courage is not its own 
recompense.’ The most literary brigade in the history of warfare 
had, however, made its point; it had made the world sit up and take 
notice. 
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VI 

Let me say, in conclusion, that poetry cannot claim to serve no 
end beyond itself, and the poet cannot shirk his responsibility to 
articulate social, moral and political concerns in his poetry. For the 
poet, the personal is political, and he must act the guilty conscience 
of his times. It must, however, be added that to be true to poetry, it 
ought to be a really felt experience of the poet and not a mere fashion 
statement. 

Further, poetry cannot be mere rhetoric, propaganda or advocacy, 
for in that case it will cease to be poetry. There must be something in 
the poem to take it beyond the immediacy of a current problem to 
bigger truths and greater realization. 

The poet need not try to offer solutions; it is enough that he 
poses the problem correctly and truthfully. We should not pass a law 
that imposes on poetry the burden of improving society. 

If poetry could make the Teader feel and think, it would have 
served its purpose. Guernica may not have recruited soldiers to the 
Spanish cause, but it certainly did outrage the conscience of the world. 
Poetry should seek to do that. 

It has been rightly suggested that in the case of poetry, the words 
‘audience’, ‘reader’ and ‘listener’ should be replaced by the word 
‘witness’ for the poet and his audience are bound together while 
witnessing what is happening around them in the society within a 
relationship of artistic-exchange. Let us all be witnesses to poetry 
and society. 

(Ravenshaw University, 26 February, 2007) 
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Reader in the World of Books: 
Literature and the Arts in Dissemination 


It had been decided by the Foundation earlier this year that a 
series of National Seminars would be held in different centres of the 
country on subjects relating to the world of writing and reading, 
composition and reception in the broadest sense. The seminars were 
to be largely academic occasions with distinguished intellectuals and 
learned people taking part in the proceeding. 

The focal theme for seminars this year 2007-08 is the Reader in 
the World of Books, and the first such seminar is the one being held 
here in Bhubaneswar on the sub-theme Literature and the Arts in 
Dissemination. The papers to be presented deal with aspects of 
globalization, colonialism, literature, reading and the media. To 
introduce such a broad spectrum of subjects will be formidable, and 
so I will briefly touch upon some of them. 

Let me start with the ‘Reader’ which is the theme of the seminar. 
In the past, literary criticism did not take the reader into consideration. 
Formalistic criticism focused on the text, biographical criticism focused 
on the author, and historical or sociological criticism focused on the 
text’s relationship to the world. Even New Critics promoted the view 
of the literary work as an objective entity, as something existing outside 
and apart from any individual reader’s realization of it. All these forms 
of criticism ignored the reader, who remained in the shadows, was 
taken for granted and was to all intents and purposes invisible. 

In the recent years, however, the reader has been receiving a 
great deal of attention, and the book is being treated as a picnic to 
which the author brings the text and the reader brings the meaning. 
While the author constructs the text, it is now being argued, the reader 
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reconstructs it, and so there is always a process of negotiation with 
the text, resulting in varied and multiple versions of the authorial 
construction. 

The question which follows is: though a literary work can admit 
countless readings, are some readings better than others? When one 
reader finds a book dull and another considers it brilliant, whose view 
do we accept as more appropriate? Since there is no standard 
interpretation or judgment, and since Art is not a Democracy, most 
will submit to the notion of expert opinion. But unfortunately, experts, 
or in this case critics, are also as likely to hold diametrically opposite 
views. It is, therefore, perhaps best.to leave it to each individual’s 
best judgment! 

Of the many subjects to be discussed in this seminar, Globalization 
is the most talked about subject today. A definition of Globalization 
which is doing the rounds of the internet goes like this: An English 
princess with an Egyptian boyfriend riding in a German car with a 
Dutch engine driven by a Belgian who was high on Scotch whiskey 
closely followed by Italian paparazzi on Japanese motorcycles crashes 
in a French tunnel, is treated by an American doctor using Brazilian 
medicines, dies! That is Globalization. 

In this formulation, globalization stands for all that is vulgar, 
tasteless, crass and coarse, smacking of sex, drunkenness, filthy 
money, yellow journalism and overall decadence. If the definition 
sought to project a collaboration of different nations in a single event, 
let me read out another quotation, also signifying a global phenomenon: 

What other man on earth has been loved, respected and admired 
at the same time by French intellectuals, isolated eskimaux, lowa 
Babbits, Jazz-minded New Yorkers, Bulgarian peasants, Scotch 
Presbyterians, New Guinea cannibals, German scientists, English 
statesmen, real estate brokers, dentists, Kindergarten teachers and 
the entire race of artists? 

This definition is free from the banality of the earlier one, for 
we are here talking not about a wayward royalty, but about Charlie 
Chaplin! 
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Globalization is no longer a subject being debated upon by scholars 
in the academia, it is happening in our backyards. Multinational 
companies are invading Singur, Kalinganagar and Nandigram; 
international patents are being taken on neem and basmati rice, and 
the neighbourhood vegetable vendor and the street corner chatwala 
are being pushed out by Walmart and McDonald. 

Globalisation has its detractors as also its advocates. It is said 
that globalization is as old as the Silk Road. Economists, whose 
credentials as spokesmen of the poor and the downtrodden cannot 
be questioned, have supported the industrialization in Bengal, and 
despite protests that the Orissa steel project is anti-people, ecologically 
degrading and destructive of the livelihood of farmers and fisher folks, 
Posco is going ahead with Government support. 

Globalization has taken such giant strides that in today’s 
globalised society it is difficult to distinguish the ‘local’ and the ‘global’. 
Market-driven globalization abhors diversity; its enemies are national 
habits, local brands and distinctive local tastes. It believes in 
standardization. When we watch a movie in a multiplex cinema hall, 
or enter a five-star hotel, or visit a shopping mall anywhere in the 
world, we cease to be space or culture specific; we live everywhere 
and nowhere; we are in the cyberspace of McWorld. 

Despite different cultures, middle class youth all over the world 
seem to live their lives as if in a parallel universe. They get up in the 
morning, put on their Levis and Nikes, grab their backpacks and Sony 
CD players and head for school. MTV is the most compelling global 
catalogue for the modern branded life. 

Globalization and consumerism thus go hand in hand and in this 
scenario, the commodity is dead, the brand is alive. When we buy a 
commodity, we do not use or consume the commodity, we use or 
consume the advertising. When we buy cosmetics, we are buying 
hope; when we buy oranges, we buy vitality, when we buy a car we 
buy prestige. When we buy the monthly best-seller, we ‘acquire culture, 
the envy of our less literate neighbours and the respect of the 
sophisticated’ (Aldous Huxley). 
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Even conceding that a certain globalization in trade always 
existed, we must accept that today’s globalization is ‘farther, faster, 
cheaper and deeper’. It not only means the integration of economic, 
political and cultural systems across the globe, it also means 
Americanization and US dominance of world affairs. If it is sold as a 
force for economic growth, prosperity and democratic freedom, it 
also implies at the same time environmental devastation, exploitation 
of the developing world and suppression of human rights as numerous 
multinational projects have shown in our own country. The issue today, 
therefore, is not so much as whether we can stop globalization — 
globalization, it is said, cannot be turned off; it is the economic 
equivalent of a force of nature like wind or water. The issue is how 
to protect the weak of the third from this new form of colonization. 

Most of the third world has suffered the bane of colonization 
and still bears its debilitating consequences. The classic example of 
British colonialism will make this obvious. In the heydays of the British 
empire, ships left England with cheap goods for the African coast, 
where these were bartered for slaves. The ships carried the slaves 
across the Atlantic to the Caribbean or American ports and sold the 
slaves and bought cotton and sugar and sailed back to England. In 
the cotton mills of North England the raw cotton was turned into 
finished articles. Ships made their eastward journey with this textile 
cargo which was sold in India for opium and then across the Indian 
ocean to the coastal ports of China where they traded opium for tea, 
silk and other Chinese goods then in demand in Europe. British trade 
and colonization thus brought together four continents! 

Enough has been written about the exploitation by the British 
and the ruinous effects of colonization on the Indian economy. One 
example will suffice: around 1780, Dacca was a prosperous textile 
manufacturing hub with a population of 1.5 to 2 lakh people. At this 
time, Manchester had no cotton mills and had a population of 27,000. 
By 1802, Manchester had 52 cotton mills and its population had grown 
to 95,000. By 1840 Dacca population had come down to 30,000 to 
40,000. 
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When the British finally left India after two hundred years of 
colonial rule, they are supposed to have bequeathed to us cricket, 
railways, hill stations, cantonments, landscaped gardens, baton 
charges, famines, and an elaborately mandarinal administrative 
system. And they have also left us the English language. When they 
first came to India, the British managed with interpreters and did not 
try to learn any Indian languages. Later they started leaming Persian 
and Sanskrit to help in their revenue, civil, and criminal governance. 
It is only in the 19® century that they thought of introducing English in 
India with the specific object of producing a babu class to serve 
them. Later of course Indians became interested in learning English 
not only to get better jobs but also to have access to western literature, 
knowledge and science. Reformers like Rammohun Roy became 
advocates of English leaming. In times to come, English was to occupy 
a privileged position. 

The British also introduced the printing of books. Before 
Gutenberg invented the moveable type in the 1450s, books were 
handwritten and costly to produce and so were the preserve of only 
the rich, Pre-Gutenberg, there were only 30,000 or so books in Europe, 
which were a luxury and a tool of the elite. By 1500 Europe had 
more than 9 million books which stimulated the intellectual ferment 
which paved the way for the renaissance. 

The situation in India was different. In the Hindu tradition, writing 
was not given importance; the sanctity of the Vedic mantra depended 
on recital. As a matter of fact, writing down mantras was sometimes 
explicitly forbidden. That is how the Vedas became the exclusive 
preserve of Brahmins, and the lower classes and women were 
debarred from reciting them. It is only in the 19 century that Max 
Mueller transcribed the Vedas into a written text. 

Before that, however, books got hand-written in different 
languages and used by the elite in India, much like that in the West. 
In Orissa, writing of palm-leaf books started at least as early as the 
first literary works in the 15® century. Scribes would painstakingly 
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labour over a long period to produce a single palm-leaf pothi. As a 
matter of fact, in most of the pothis the scribes made a pathetic plea 
to the reader, in the colophon: My back is broken, so are my waist 
and neck. My eyes are impaired and my head is bent low. I wrote 
this book with much suffering. Do look after it as you would a son. 

Palm-leaf books had a short life, and added to it was a strange 
custom of consigning the pothis to the river after a hundred years. 
Thus the number of pothis and their ownership and readership was 
rather limited. A single Oriya book, however, brought about an 
unprecedented increase in copying of the text and consequent 
readership. It was the Oriya Bhagavat written in the 16 century by 
Jagannath Das. It became almost a religious act to possess a copy of 
the Bhagavat pothi and to read passages from it daily. Written in 
Oriya in simple language, it did not need Brahmin teachers to explain 
the text and an illiterate villager could easily understand it. Community 
Bhagavat halls came up in villages where villagers would gather in 
the evenings to listen to a reading of the sacred book. Villagers who 
would not normally have gone to a village school started learning the 
alphabets to be able to read the Bhagavat. 

And what is more significant, even women in purdah learnt the 
alphabet and started reading the Bhagavat. In this they were ahead 
of their more modern Bengali sisters. A joint Inspector of Schools 
reported in 1864: If by female education we mean a little reading and 
writing, there are more educated women in Orissa than perhaps in 
any other part of Bengal. 

The British occupied Orissa in 1803 and Baptist missionaries at 
Serampore printed the first Oriya book — a bible — in 1807. However, 
Oriyas did not take to using paper because of religious taboo, and 
even though printing presses were set up in Orissa by 1860s, writing 
on palm-leaf continued for another fifty years, well into the beginning 
of the last century. Though printed Bhagavat was available, the palm- 
Jeaf book was still in demand during this time, and scribes wrote 
them to earn religious merit. 
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The missionaries also took the first steps for female education 
in Orissa by establishing ‘native’ schools for girls. The only girls these 
schools attracted were the daughters of Christian converts. The 
missionaries made efforts to get non-Christian girls to these schools, 
but later discovered that the girls joining the school were ‘either real 
or adopted children of prostitutes, or such as had been purchased by 
them and were being trained up for a life of abomination. Their object 
in attending the schools was that they might be able to read the 
abominable songs with which the country abounds’. The missionaries 
therefore, discontinued these schools. Later, however, Government 
schools were opened for girls, and girls were encouraged to attend 
boys’ schools. Most of the girls in these schools were, however, 
Bengalis and Oriya girls were few. 

This is the story of efforts made in the early years of British 
colonisation of Orissa to print religious books and educate girls. If 
they failed in their attempt to bring girls to school, their efforts at 
conversion were equally disastrous — they could get only one convert 
after five years and a dozen more in another year. 

When the British finally left India, perhaps the most harmful 
legacy they left behind is the English language. If it was hoped that 
English would lose its importance after independence, it did not happen 
that way; if at all, English has been growing from strength to strength. 
English is the single most influential factor which determines access 
to elite educational institutions, and hence to important avenues of 
economic and social advancement. English is the magic wand that 
opens the doors to the social and economic elite world. By operating 
the modern economy in India only through the English language, the 
ruling elite that emerged during the British rule have ensured their 
own perpetuation and continuing dominance over the rest of the 
society. English continues to be the preserve of the elite and separates 
the rulers from the people of India. 

With globalisation, English has achieved the linguistic superpower 
status. It is the working language of scientists all over the world. 
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World’s ships and aeroplanes use some form of English for 
communication. When Pope Paul went to the Middle East in 2001, 
he addressed Christians, Jews and Muslims not in Latin, nor Arabic, 
nor Hebrew, nor his native Polish; he spoke in English. With the IT 
revolution, English has become the lingua franca for business and 
science and most business and scientific meetings and transactions 
are conducted in English. It is also the language of the internet which 
millions of computer-users use. 

English had always been the whipping boy of Indian politicians, 
and in the seventies some of the states had done away with English 
medium of instruction in schools and colleges. With globalization, it 
was realised that subtracting English would be as absurd as boycotting 
the railways, and those states welcomed English back. 

Even conceding that English has come to stay, it must be 
understood that it can never replace Indian languages or be the 
language of the heart as our own languages are. We must resist all 
attempts of English to have a superior and hegemonic power over 
our own languages. English should be confined to its role as a means 
of communication in trade and commerce, in information technology 
and international exchanges. In other words, it should be used as a 
tool, and as a technology and its utility limited to that extent. 

We should not allow the unity of our languages and the unity or 
our country to be torn apart by English. 

The challenge posed by English should be met by producing 
quality books in our own languages, and a committed readership, 
which is really the theme of the seminar. 

(Keynote address, Raja Rammohun Roy Library Foundation Seminar, 
Bhubaneswar, November 6, 2007) 
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The Elements of Unity in Hindi 
and Indian Languages 


I am grateful to the Uttar Pradesh Bhasha Sansthan for giving 
me the opportunity of attending the conference and meeting some of 
the acknowledged intellectuals of the country. 

The subject chosen for the conference is an important one, and 
any talk of ‘unity’ is welcome in a situation where many dark forces 
are at work to ‘divide’ the country. These dark forces are political, 
religious, economic and so on, but we in the conference are concerned 
with language and its sublime form, literature. 

The elements of unity of Hindi and Indian languages is a theme 
best left to linguists to ponder over. So far as literature is concerned, 
the saying that Indian literature is one though written in many languages 
has not been disputed by anyone and has now become a cliché. I 
will, therefore, restrict myself to another threat that the Indian 
languages, including Hindi, face today and which must be taken 
seriously: the growing hegemony of English language in India. Though 
it has been accepted as one of the Indian languages, the role it is 
playing has taken dangerous proportions and we must prepare to 
meet the problem squarely. 

It is time we actively debunk the myth that our country is held 
together by English as it enables us to communicate across the linguistic 
barriers. As only about 3% of our people know English, it is 
preposterous to suggest that the basis of our unity is so narrow and 
fragile. 

English divides our people more sharply than any other cleavage. 
Equally baneful is its cultural impact: even after sixty years since the 
departure of our colonial masters, the British continue to rule over 
our minds. 
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I do not want to be a language chauvinist, but I believe that our 
educated classes will remain cultural slaves so long as they continue 
to use English as their vehicle of thought and expression. 

One supposed that the situation would change after the country 
became independent. Though Hindi was chosen as the official 
language, English retained its position as the co-official language 
because of its position as a pan-Indian and ‘link’ language. In 
independent India language became a major and divisive issue, the 
southern states in particular opposing the imposition of Hindi, leading 
to language riots of the 1960s. Let it be clear that South was not 
fighting for English, they were fighting against Hindi and found the 
retention of English less problematic. If there had been no English, 
South would have accepted Hindi. But with English there, southerners 
thought rightly that the northerners will have a double advantage. 

The status of English in modern India can be compared to that 
of Sanskrit and Persian of the classical period, which used to be the 
language of the court and of the ruling elite. Whereas Sanskrit and 
Persian lost their importance after the Guptas and the Mughals, English 
continues to have its sway even after independence and has retained 
its status as the official and the elite’s language. Even in its glorious 
classical period, Sanskrit was the language only of intellectuals and 
noblemen and not of the common people. Even upper caste women 
were not allowed to speak Sanskrit. In any case, Sanskrit was always 
a dead language; even when Kalidas was writing his plays, Sanskrit 
was not the understood language of the day. 

The reach of English in India today is much greater. There is no 
bar on anyone learning English. India is the world’s third largest English 
speaking country after the US and the UK. It is, however, only a 
second language of a small elite class, unlike, say, English in a former 
British colony like Trinidad and Jamaica in the West Indies where it 
is their first i.e. native language of the entire population of a region. 
Secondly, the English in West Indies has been indigenized into Creole, 
whereas in India we still look up to the Queen’s English. 
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That English language has been oppressing us has been realized 
and spoken about for a long time. As early as 1881, Vishnu Krishna 
Chiplunkar (the mentor of Tilak) had written: Crushed by English 
poetry, our freedom has been destroyed. Addressing the Dakshin 
Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha, Madras in the thirties, Premchand had 
said: hamari paradhintaka sabse apmanjanak, sabse vyapak, 
sabse kathor ang angrezi bhasaka prabhutwa hai. As the 
importance of English has grown, so has the criticism to it. English 
language has always been a whipping boy of Indian politicians. The 
hatred of English came to such a stage that many states, like UP in 
1974, did away with English medium of instruction in schools and 
colleges. Indian writers too became anti-English as they had a 
grievance against English writing (especially English fiction) which 
spread, even though thinly, across all of India, unlike regional literature. 

Another change came on the scene in the 1990s because of 
globalization. The carping against English seemed to die and quietly, 
without ceremony, English was accepted as one of the Indian 
languages. The IT revolution has given a further boost to English. 
The result of all this has been that States which had banished English 
from schools and colleges have welcomed it back. Advertisers for 
multinational products are smuggling English into their campaign for 
the lower class markets, by phrases like yeh dil mange more and 
humko binnies mangta. Indian parents feel, rightly so, that English 
is the passport of their children to the future. 

English is never going to be the language of our heart. Though 
literature will be written in English too, it cannot be given a superior 
position, howsoever much people like Salman Rushdie extol its 
greatness. Indian languages are certainly not going to die out because 
more Indians are learning English today. We may neglect our 
languages only at our own peril. English may give us a competitive 
advantage in the global society, but losing our mother-tongue will 
impoverish our personality. Language is not merely a means of 
communication, it is also source of new ideas and emotions. We 
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cannot think without language, we cannot feel without it either. We 
feel certain emotions in our own language which we cannot feel in 
English, and we can express a whole range of feelings in our own 
languages. 

We should not allow the unity of our languages, the unity of our 
country, to be torn apart by English. Let our children be told, even as 
they are taught English, that though English might help them get a 
better job, neglecting their own language will make them lose their 
own individuality and their Indianness. 

Let me end by saying that Hindi aur Bharatiya Bhasha ka 
Ekta, which is the theme of this goshthi, also stands for Bharat ki 
Ekta. 

(Uttar Pradesh Bhasha Sansthan, Lucknow, 28 
September 2007) 
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We Oriyas and Our Oriya 


We Oriyas are perhaps pessimists by nature. One stream of 
our thinking is that everything we had in the past was great and 
whatever we have now is degenerate and sub-standard. The other 
stream is that we must do something to get back our old glory. To put 
it in the words of Radhanath Ray and Godavarish Mahapatra, two 
illustrious writers of Orissa, one strain is: ‘What a land this was; 
what is it today’, and the other: ‘Skeletons, rise; weaklings, wake 
up’. Since we believe that old is gold, some of our scholars often try 
to date some Orissan art or literature to a period much earlier than it 
was actually executed or written. 

In a similar pessimistic vein, some predict that Oriya language 
will gradually die out like 3500 languages of the world which linguists 
say are in the throes of death. There is really no justification to add 
Oriya to the list of such dying languages. As proof of the decline of 
Oriya language towards oblivion, it is argued that wedding invitation 
cards are now being written in English and that Oriya kids are calling 
theit parents mummy and daddy. Such a proposition is as erroneous 
as the Sangh Parivar’s dread that Indian culture will be corrupted 
and shattered by the sale of Valentine’s Day cards in the Indian market. 
Oriya language is not a nine days’ wonder that a half dozen English 
words will destroy it. How an invitation card will be written and how 
parents will be addressed are social vogues which have nothing to do 
with the survival of a language. We, the so-called elite, always lived 
with our English invitation cards in a daddy-mummy culture. The so- 
called lower strata of our society, through a process of Brahminisation, 
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are now imitating the elite in this and this seems to have become 
unbearable to us. We want that only we, the elite, will use the Queen’s 
English. To put it differently, we want that only we will drink coke 
and Pepsi; others should content themselves with rice-water or torani. 

Another example being given is that our children are no longer 
knowing about Orissa’s flora and fauna and Oriya savoury and sweets, 
and so the words for these will gradually vanish from the Oriya 
dictionary. The simple explanation is that the children do not know 
these words as they are no longer seeing them or eating those. They 
are instead seeing and eating other things. What children learnt a 
hundred years back is different from what they learnt fifty years 
back and today’s children are learning very different things. The stock 
of words are changing accordingly. This is a sign of progress, not a 
cause for worry. 

The ‘incursion’ of words from other languages, especially Hindi, 
is being cited as another instance of vulnerability of Oriya. It goes 
without saying that, thanks to Hindi films, many Hindi words have 
entered our day to day vocabulary. At one time Oriyas (like their 
neighbours the Bengalis) were ‘eating?’ tea, cigarettes and liquor; now 
they ‘drink’ tea, cigarette and liquor! In Oriya newspaper reports, 
Hindi words are sprinkled liberally even where suitable Oriya 
synonyms are available. Some people are looking at such a practice 
with horror. Sometime back, we had similar fear of Bangla. At least 
one Oriya writer is on record saying that he did not read Bangla out 
of a fear that he might be influenced by its literature! I think instead 
of being afraid of using words from other languages, we should be 
happy about it. We should consider a language advanced and developed 
when it has the capability of assimilating words from other languages. 

It.is the law of language that it would change with time. The 
words and the language Fakirmohan Senapati used are not being 
followed in modem Oriya. Even within three decades of the publication 
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of Chha Mana Atha Guntha the Oriya language had changed so 
much that in the new edition of the novel, a glossary had to be 
appended. There were as many as seven hundred words in the 
glossary, which means that the generation which followed 
Fakirmohan’s was not familiar with that many words of the novel. 

Another bogey which scares us is the expansion of English 
education. Though there is difference of opinion as to the age at 
which it should be taught to children, no one is now opposed to English 
teaching. Many states which had banished English from their schools 
have welcomed it back. That need not really alarm us. English is not, 
and cannot be, the language of our heart. For most Indians it is not 
the language of our literature either. It is the language of our friendly 
talk, trade and commerce, and office work. For many, it is not a 
language so much as a tool and a skill. Such limited use of language 
is nothing new. Before English, Indians learnt Persian for two hundred 
and fifty years. Indian languages and literature adopted Persian words 
as the example of Chha Mana Atha Guntha would show. Before 
Persian, Sanskrit too had an elitist use. In Kalidas’s plays only kings, 
Brahmins and higher class people spoke Sanskrit; women and low 
caste characters were denied the language of gods and had their 
dialogues in apabhransh. If there had been a practice of sending 
wedding invitation cards at that time, only cards issuing from the 
palace would then have been written in Sanskrit, and use of Sanskrit 
by others would have been treated as treason. 

There is no law that those who read English must stop reading 
Oriya. Many states have laid emphasis on English education but the 
children there are speaking, learning, and reading their own language 
and literature. The best way to attract children to their own language 
is to have a good children’s literature. If the children in neighbouring 
Bengal are reading Bangla along with English, one of the main 
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allurements is Abol Tabol. Rabindranath is the most important reason 
for English-educated Bengalies not straying away from their own 
language. 

The best way to keep a language alive is to create good literature. 
Where the number of speakers of a language is small and it has no 
literature, there might be a possibility of its getting obliterated. A 
language spoken by forty million people and in which Jagannath Das’s 
Bhagavat, Sarala Das’s Mahabharat and Balaram Das’s Lakshmi 
Purana have been written need have no such fear. No one need yet 
think of writing the obituary of Oriya. 

(Vishuv Milan, Cuttack, 13 April 2007. Translated from 
the Oriya by the author) 
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Translation of Poetry 


What is translation? On a platter 
A poet’s pale and glaring head 
A parrot’s screech, a monkey’s chatter 
And profanation of the dead. 
—Vladimir Nabokov 


Translation is a much-maligned subject. Marx equated the 
translator with the thief and the seller who were found necessary for 
the 19* century European colonial enterprise. The translator has been 
called a traitor and a bustling busy-body. He has never been taken 
kindly. 

It is worse when it comes to translation of poetry. Victor Hugo 
wondered if poetry could at all be translated. ‘A translator in 
verse...seem to me something of absurd, impossible.’ Robert Frost 
thought that poetry was something which got left out in translation. 

However, no one denies the service translations have done to 
reach good literature to a wider audience across linguistic boundaries. 
The world would have been so much the loser if translators would 
not have brought great literature of various lands to readers speaking 
a different tongue. The need for translations is all the more important 
in India where many languages prevail, each rich in its own heritage, 
and one can know what is happening in the literary field elsewhere in 
the country only by means of translation. It is in this context that we 
have to study the translation of poetry, and its complexities and 
problems. 

Translation of poetry, by the very nature of the work involved, is 
more difficult and complex than translation of prose. All poetry does 
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not express emotion, sensibility or awareness of truth. Sometimes 
poetry can be simply an unusual juxtaposition of words or imagery. A 
poet might sometimes manipulate words as a painter uses daubs of 
paint, interesting not for their meaning, but for their colouration— in 
the case of poetry— survival. Translation in such cases would be 
most difficult. 

Besides, in poetry (much more so than in prose) the content and 
form are so well organised and harmonised into a compact and organic 
whole that any alternation in the one is bound to affect the other. A 
rhymed verse translated into free or blank verse or vice versa is 
likely to suffer. 

There are other limitations too in translating poetry: lyrics, 
rhymes, humour, dialects, symbolisms are difficult to carry across 
into another languages as are works loaded with regional customs 
and rituals and pieces with limited rather than universal appeal. 

Here again one must note that translating modern poetry into 
another language is easier than a similar exercise in ancient or medieval 
poetry. While translating modern poetry, fidelity to the original is the 
primary aim, making some allowance for cultural and linguistic 
adjustments. However, in translating medieval and ancient texts, the 
translator, being separated in time and space from the original, has a 
greater problem. 

Many of our ancient Sanskrit poetic works had been translated 
into European languages in the 19® century and had helped the world 
at large to appreciate the rich literary heritage that India had. In the 
modern phase, however, the classic translation is Tagore’s own 
rendering of his Gitanjali which won him the Nobel Prize in 1913. 
Since then many other authors have been translated from various 
Indian languages into English. 

At this point one must raise the question of suitability of the 
English language for translating Indian works. It is no doubt true that 
English translations have made it possible for many Indian books to 
be known not only outside India, but inside the country as well among 
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people speaking a different language. English has also serves as the 
link language through which one Indian language has been translated 
into another. This need ahs arisen because there are not many 
translators who know two languages well enough to translate one 
into other without having to go through a third language ( like English), 
thereby making the translation second or third remove from the 
original. 

Here we come to the question of what is a good translation. 
Should a translation be faithful or beautiful? In case of translation of 
poetry, should it have prosaic literalness or uninhibited freedom? 
Should it be a so-called transcreation, where the translator must edit, 
reconcile and transmute? Should it be what is called a ‘clear glass’ 
translation where the reader is looking at the original without being 
aware of the glass, i.e. the translation? Or, should the translation be 
absolutely true to the original and act as a kind of lens through which 
the original must be scrutinised when necessary? 

Let us now look into some classic cases of liberties taken in 
translating poetry. The most classic of all is of course Fitzerald’s 
translation of Omar Khayyam. Here is a literal prose translation of 
Omar: 

This battered caravanserai 

which men call the world, 

this shifting home of light and night, 

is but the fag-end of a feast 

of a hundred lords 

such as Jamshid. It is but a tomb 

serving as a pillow 

for the sleep of a hundred such kings 

as Bahram. 


In Fitzerald’s translation it reads: 


Think, in this battered caravanserai 
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Whose doorways are alternate Night ad Day 
How Sultan after Sultan with his pomp 
Abode his hour or two, and went his way. 


or, let us take another case nearer home, the translation of 
Jibanananda Das’s Banalata Sen in two different versions, the first a 
literal one; 

I was there 

in the grey worlds of Bimbisara and Ashok 

and in the more distant dark, 

lost in the city of Vidarbha 

lonely, tired, surrounded by the foaming waves of life. 

The only peace I found was with Banalata Sen of Nature. 


The second translation takes out the Indian references and makes 
it so much easier for a foreigner to understand the poem: 


Yet, as always, alone, I remain 

wandering into strange centuries again and again 
with the same south sea fatigue 

lingering at the outer limits of my feet 

and shores of dense, dark seas 

mangled by now into meaningless memories 
of empires derelict as dust 

forming time’s greatest oddities 

where my life blood has mingled 

with sea foam in uncanny cities. 

But also as I beheld, I held, the promise 

of two moments of peace then 

in the arms of sometime, 

small town Banalata Sen. 


Howsoever intelligible the poem in this translation might be, 
‘uncanny cities’ cannot bring the magic of the worlds of Ashok and 
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Bimbisara and Vidarbha, nor can ‘small time Banalata Sen’ be even 
a pale image of the eternal Banalata Sen of Nature. 

Even poets doing their own translations have fallen prey to over- 
simplification. Tagore, who had taken up his translation of Gitanjali 
somewhat hesitantly, went wholehearted into translating his poems 
in later years. 

As he himself said, ‘I was possessed by the pleasure of receiving 
anew my feelings as expressed in a foreign language. I was making 
fresh acquaintance with my own heart by dressing it in other clothes.’ 
But Tagore, the translator, was hardly an ideal translator. He took so 
many liberties with the original that English version was very often a 
new poem rather than a rendering of the Bengali. He abridged and 
modified the original and incorporated changes; he used parts of poems 
to produce complete new poems in English. He rendered his 151 line 
poem Shahjehan into a translation of a mere 17 lines. But after 
about a decade of his translating spree, Tagore called a halt to it 
himself and said: ‘When I began this career of falsifying my own 
coins I did it in play. Now I am becoming frightened of its enormity 
and am willing to make a confession of my misdeeds and withdraw 
into my original vocation as a mere Bengali poet.’ 

This should be an object lesson to poets who seek to translate 

‘their own works. It should be understood that translation is a distracting 
art by itself, carrying one medium into another, much as a film director 
renders a piece of literature onto screen. 

In India we have a good body of translation of poetry of different 
regional languages into English, thanks to some Indian publishers and 
English journals. The same, however, cannot be said of translations 
into Hindi, though one would have supposed that Hindi would have 
served better for such translations as also for being a clearing house 
for rendering poetry from one Indian language to another. This is a 
sphere in which Hindi language publishers and institutions like the 
NBT, and the Sahitya Akademi have a role to play. 
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There is also a need for good translations of poetry from one 
language to another. There are several problems inherent in this. We 
need to have professional translators having command of both 
languages, as also inter-lingual dictionaries and reference books on 
allusions, idioms and proverbs in different languages. This is all the 
more important, since in different Indian languages, even Sanskrit 
words connote different meanings. To cite some instances, the word 
aparyapt in Sanskrit and Hindi means inadequate or insufficient; in 
Oriya usage, the word means the exact opposite: ample, enough and 
unlimited. 

It is rather unfortunate that Indian readers are able to have access 
to Westen poetry through English originals or translations, but are denied 
knowledge of poetry Indian languages. In a multi-lingual country like 
ours, were it is not possible to savour the writing of Indian poets in their 
original language, translation would seem to be a must. Let it be 
conceded that all poetry is not lost in translation. It may even be added 
that in a good translation, poetry may get a freshness and become a 
new writing. Or, to put translation of poems at its complementary best, 
one may quote George Steiner’s introduction to his book Poem into 
Poem: ‘At its best, the peculiar synthesis of conflict and complicity 
between a poem and its translation into another poem creates the 
impression of a third language, of a medium of communicative energy 
and which somehow reconciles both languages in a tongue deeper, and 
more comprehensive than either.’ 

(Sahitya Akademi Seminar, 1983) 
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Orissa Day, Lucknow 


Iam very happy to be here with you this evening on the occasion 
of the Orissa Day. The day is now celebrated with lot of fanfare in 
Orissa, and by Oriya associations outside too. The tradition of 
observing the Day cannot be very old since I do not remember it 
being celebrated in my school and college days. Maybe this 
development is due to a resurgence of local and regional identities 
and sentiments. Anyway it is always nice to remember one’s identity 
once a while. I believe that in Lucknow the Orissa Day is celebrated 
with the active support of the Government of Uttar Pradesh, which 
is indeed a noble gesture. I take this opportunity of commending the 
Government of U.P. for this and hope that other states starting with 
Maharastra would follow the example. 

Since this is the day on which a separate province of Orissa 
was created, 1 am perhaps expected to speak about the struggle 
through which this was achieved. I will do that and later perhaps I 
will speak about the Oriya identity as it obtains now. 

Orissa was part of the province of Bengal-Bihar-Orissa during 
the British administration. In 1912, Bihar-Orissa separated from 
Bengal, and it was only in 1936 that the separate province of Orissa 
was created. Even before the British, Orissa had been tagged to 
Bengal during Afgan and Mughal times. This led not only to 
inconvenience for Oriyas, but their exploitation too. 

During the first fifty years of British rule, Orissa suffered more 
than she had suffered under the Mughals and Marathas. Bengali 
officials were now ruling Orissa and by manipulating the so-called 
Sunset Law, they were now zamindars too. 
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This created resentment and in the 1850s there was an upsurge 
of Oriya nationalism among the people. In 1866 came the great famine 
which wiped off one-third of Orissa’s population, and the Commission 
of Enquiry which was set up to enquire into the causes of the famine 
held the administration guilty of this man-made disaster, for Calcutta 
was blissfully unaware of Orissa’s distress when it happened. 

In the aftermath of the famine, there was a popular demand to 
create a separate administrative unit for Orissa and the lead was 
taken by Utkal Dipika, an Oriya newspaper which had been started 
in the year of the famine. 

Let me now introduce the two Oriya leaders whose combined 
efforts brought into existence the separate state of Orissa: 
Madhusudan Das and Gopabandhu Das. When one thinks of the 
great sons of Orissa of all times these are the two names which 
normally come to mind. From time to time there is a demand for 
naming streets of Delhi after them. In Orissa they are better known 
by their appellations — Utkal-Gaurav (Pride of Orissa) and Utkal- 
Mani (Jewel of Orissa). Madhusudan was the older of the two and 
also lived longer. Both were lawyers. Gopabandhu was Madhusudan’s 
junior in profession and his political protégé; he was born thirty years 
after his mentor, and died six years before Madhusudan’s death, at 
the age of fifty-one. 

In 1903, the Utkal Sammilani was founded with the objective of 
unifying Oriya speaking tracts, at the initiative of Madhusudan and 
the active participation of Gopabandhu. There were Oriya speaking 
areas in Central Provinces, Bengal, Bihar and Madras; the demand 
was not yet for a separate province in Orissa, but an Oriya speaking 
administrative unit. Madhusudan wanted the sub-province under 
Bengal; Gopabandhu wanted it under C.P. since Bengalis being 
superior would not allow any autonomy to Oriyas. 

Though the Utkal Sammilani was the brain-child of Madhusudan, 
it was feudatory rajas who were invited to preside over its annual 
conferences. In 1906 Gopabandhu proposed Madhusudan as 
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President, saying that if the one crore Oriyas were asked for their 
opinion one by one, each would want Madhusudan to be president. 
However, that year a raja (of Athagarh) was chosen President. It 
was only in 1918 that a commoner was elected to be president; it 
was writer Fakirmohan Senapati. 

In 1912, Bihar and Orissa were taken out of Bengal and formed 
into a separate province. A Legislative Council was constituted under 
the Govt of India Act of 1909. Gopabandhu was elected to the Council 
in 1917. By this time, Madhusudan was the uncrowned king of Orissa 
and Gopabandhu was the greatest public figure. Gopabandhu was 
now-.a staunch Congressman; Madhusudan who had been associated 
with Congress had moved away from it. 

Whereas Madhusudan was thinking only in terms of Orissa and 
the unification of Oriya speaking areas, Gopabandhu was thinking of 
Swaraj for the whole of India. In his presidential speech at the Utkal 
Sammilani in 1919 he went to the extent of saying: Maybe in the 
national movement Orissa may lose its very identity; we must be 
prepared for it. If by giving up Oriya identity we can preserve the 
nationalism of India, should not that be preferred? 

This was quite a bold statement to make from the Sammilani 
platform and it brought the parting of ways of the two leaders. In 
1920, the AICC met at Nagpur and demanded purna-swaraj rather 
than self-rule under the British and adopted the non-cooperation 
resolution. From Nagpur Gopabandhu went to Chakradarpur where 
the Utkal Sammilani was having its annual session and there he moved 
the following resolution: 

‘This meeting resolves that the aims and aspirations of the Indian 
National Congress should also be the aims and aspirations of the 
Sammilani.’ 

Madhusudan was too old to attend the Conference, but his 
supporters opposed the resolution, saying that non-cooperation will 
harm the cause of Orissa. The resolution was put to vote. 127 
supported it, 16 opposed and the resolution was passed. By this 
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resolution Gopabandhu had replaced Madhusudan as the leader of 
Oriya people, and Orissa joined the mainstream of Indian aspirations. 
Gopabandhu plunged into Congress activities, invited Gandhi to visit 
Orissa, went to jail and provided relief during famine and flood. 

In 1921, Madhusudan who was then 73 was appointed Minister 
for Local Self Government in the Bihar and Orissa Government. The 
appointment was under the Montague-Chelmsford Reforms, which 
Congress had rejected. When Madhusudan accepted the office, there 
were demonstrations against him. While there was a felicitation 
meeting for him in Cuttack Town Hall there was a protest meeting 
outside at the same time! 

Madhusudan resigned as Minister two years later, and when he 
formally joined Congress thereafter,hé was naturally criticized as 
being an opportunist. In June that year the Utkal Pradesh Congress 
Committee moved a resolution for non-cooperation; Madhusudan 
opposed it and left Congress when the resolution was passed with 
overwhelming majority. 

In 1927, the AICC Session at Madras resolved that Sindh, 
Karnataka, Andhra and Orissa should be constituted into separate 
administrative units. In the same year, John Simon came to India as 
head of a Commission to study the effectiveness of Montague- 
Chelmsford Reforms Act. Congress decided to have nothing to do 
with him and he was greeted everywhere with ‘Simon, Go Back’ 
banners. The only exception was in Patna; when Simon got down 
from the train there, amongst the sea of banners asking him to go 
back, there was a single welcome banner held by a handful Oriyas — 
they were Madhusudan’s supporters. 

Things now happened in quick succession. In his report Simon 
recommended a sub-province for Orissa. In 1931, Government of 
India appointed a boundary commission. In December 1932, Sir 
Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for India announced that Orissa 
will be constituted into a separate province. The Government of India 
Act 1935 laid down that Orissa province will come into existence on 
1* April 1936. 
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By the time Orissa became a new province of India, both 
Madhusudan and Gopabandhu were no more; Gopabandhu died in 
1928 and Madhusudan in 1934. 

More than seventy years have passed since Orissa came into 
being as a separate province and the Oriya identity was recognized 
and given its rightful due. One might ask after this passage of time: 
what about that identity now? How do Oriyas look at themselves and 
think about themselves? 

We Oriyas bemoan the fact that not all is well with our state in 
spite of great natural wealth and a rich cultural heritage. One stream 
of our thinking is that everything in our past was great and whatever 
we now have is degenerate and substandard. The other stream is 
that we must do something to get back our old glory. Due to these 
sentiments, we tend to go back in history to bask in a glorious Orissa. 
We talk of a kingdom which spanned across Ganga to Godavari; we 
talk of Konark; and of Ashoka’s change of faith after the Kalinga 
war. We also try to glorify ourselves by claiming that the Sanskrit 
poet Jayadev was born in Orissa. Such claims reach ludicrous 
proportions as when a claim was made recently that Buddha was not 
bom in Kapilavastu but in Kapileshwar village near Bhubaneswar. 
The latest is the claim that even Kalidas was born in Orissa. It is no 
wonder that these so-called Oriya scholars have become the laughing 
stock of the academic world. 

In yet another pessimistic vein, some find the Oriya language in 
the throes of death and predict its early demise. As a proof of the 
decline of Oriya language towards oblivion, it is argued that the 
incursion of words from English and Hindi has made Oriya’s position 
vulnerable. Another bogey which scares us is the expansion of English 
education. 

But there cannot be cause for worry about the future of Oriya 
language. Where the number of speakers of a language is small and 
it has no literature, there is a possibility of the language dying out. 
Oriya need not, therefore, have any fear. 
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The next question I must address at this stage is: how do Oriya 
boys and girls of today look at their own identity? We now live in a 
world far different from the world not only of Madhusudan and 
Gopabandhu but even the world of India’s midnight’s children. 
Globalization has brought in changes in our society on a scale 
unprecedented in the history of civilization. In today’s globalised society, 
it is difficult to distinguish the ‘local’ from the ‘global’. Despite 
different cultures, middle class youth all over the world seem to live 
their lives as if in a parallel universe. 

Do these Oriya kids have an identity different from that of their 
friends from other parts of India? If they seek an identity, it can be 
through the Oriya language only, since all other identities are getting 
lost. Of course they must learn English, which is not only the world’s 
only linguistic super power, but has also become a passport of the 
children to the future. That does not, however, mean that our kids 
should not learn. English may give us a competitive advantage, but 
losing our mother tongue will be disastrous for our individuality. 

With these words, let me close, with an appeal: Let the Orissa 
Day also be celebrated as the Oriya Day. 

Thank you. 

(Lucknow, 1 April 2008) 
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Lakshmi Purana 


This is an abridged and free translation of the Oriya Lakshmi 
Purana Suanga (also called Manabasa — installation of the mana 
or grain measure). Written by Balaram Das (fifteenth-sixteenth 
century), the poem is recited even today during observance of 
the Lakshmi Puja or Manabasa vrat. This vrat is celebrated on 
all Thursdays or the month of Margashira (December-January). 

Houses are cleaned a day before the puja and in the villages 
they are plastered with cow-dung. Floors and walls are decorated 
with designs made out of rice paste and doorways with strings 
of green mango leaves and bunches of ripe (yellow) paddy of 
the ritual. Though the puja is performed by women, the Purana 
is usually recited aloud by a man or a young boy of the house. 
This story became the theme of a very popular Oriya film made 
in the 50s. It has a long tradition of being enacted as an intensely 
entertaining and popular folk play. 

Among several contradictions inherent in this text, is that 
no outsider, not even a married daughter, is to partake in the 
ceremony or accept the Prasad, even though Lakshmi herself 
demands of Jagannath that Brahmins and chandals should 
accept food from one another's hands. However, Lakshmi 
manner of revolt provides us with fascinating insight into the 
manner in which women sabotage the ideology of servitude, even 
while paying lip service to it. Lakshmi enjoins women to consider 
worship of husbands as the highest vrat, even while she herself 
launches a fierce revolt against her own husband's tyranny 
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towards her and his refusal to consider certain castes as equal 
to others. She returns to the house only after she is able to make 
her husband accept her own more humane and egalitarian value 


system as well as her own autonomy. 
— Madhu Kishwar 
* 

Salutation to thee, mother Kamala, daughter of the ocean. 
Salutations to thee, Lakshmi, Vishnu’s consort. Salutations to Kamala, 
the benevolent, who looks after all beings, inert and living. He who 
listens to your life story with attention or remembers you with devotion 
is delivered of his poverty. 

Here I narrate your story. 

One day, sages Narada and Parashara, in the course of their 
travel, entered a village. It was Thursday in the month of Margashira 
and the village folk were celebrating the holy occasion, worshiping 
Lakshmi. 

Narada asked Parashara, ‘What is this ritual? What is this vrat 
that Brahmin and Chandala alike are celebrating? Who are they 
worshipping and what are the rituals?’ 

Parashara said, ‘This is the worship of Lakshmi on the 
Dhanamanika Thursday. Margashira is the supreme among the 
months of the year and Thursday in this month is Lakshmi’s favourite 
day. Of the Thursdays, the first Thursday is especially important. If 
that day happens to be the tenth day of the bright fortnight, Sudasha 
vrat is performed on that day. “ 

Narada said, ‘Do tell me who has gained by observing the vrat 
and who has suffered ignoring Lakshmi.’ 

Parashara then narrated this story: One day Lakshmi told 
Jagannath (Vishnu) with folded hands, ‘Lord, it is my vrat day today 
and if you permit, I would go round the city.’ Jagannath having agreed, 
Lakshmi bedecked herself in fine clothes and ornaments and jewellery, 
took the form of an old Brahmin woman and went to the house of a 
trader. There she asked the lady of the house, ‘How is it that you 
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have not decorated the house for Mahalakshmi vrat?’ The woman 
said, ‘Do tell me how and for whom the vrat is to be performed.’ 
Lakshmi told her: ‘Wash the floor with cow-dung and decorate it 
with rice flour. On a low table, spread some newly harvested paddy 
grains of white colour. Fill a mana (grain-measure) with such grains 
and place it on the table. Wash three betel nuts in turmeric water and 
place them on the mana. Decorate the place with vegetables, flowers 
and coloured cloth. Then invoke Mahalakshmi with lamp and incense 
and make three offerings of meals. Prepare special pancake and 
sweets and eat that Prasad after prayer. Many things are taboo for 
women during this period: giving Mahalakshmi’s Prasad to outsiders 
even to a married daughter, beating the children, not cleaning the 
cooking vessels till all the black is gone, spreading the bed crooked, 
disobeying the in-laws, sleeping naked, applying oil, and so on. If it 
happens to be the last day of the dark fortnight on Thursday, a woman 
should not wash the mouth after meals, face south or west while 
eating, tie and dress hair in the evening, eat in the dark room, apply oil 
on the body after bath, be angry with or disobey the husband. Lakshmi 
does not leave the house of the woman who treats her husband as 
god, is of clean habits and shares her husband’s happiness and sorrow. 
Lakshmi shuns the house of the woman who is adulterous, lazy, dirty, 
quarrelsome and disrespectful to the husband. The married woman 
has no future without her husband. If she does vain vrats leaving 
aside service to her husband, she is destined to be rebom as a child 
widow.’ 

So saying, Lakshmi asked the trader’s wife to prepare for the 
vrat and went on to visit other houses. In the course of her visits, she 
entered the street where low caste chandals lived and entered the 
house of a chanda/ woman Shriya on the outskirt of the town. Shriya, 
a devotee of Vishnu, had woken up early in the morning and had 
made preparations for worship with flowers and offerings. She was 
now praying to Lakshmi to accept her devotions. 
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Lakshmi could not resist the lotus flowers and stepped on them. 
Thus appearing before the chandala woman she asked her to seek 
a boon from her. The chandala woman said, ‘Give me a hundred 
thousand cows, wealth befitting Kuvera, a son in my lap, ornaments 
for my arms and immorality.’ Lakshmi said, ‘All these will be gifted 
to you, except immortality.’ 

At this time, Jagannath and his elder brother Balaram were 
hunting in the forest. Balaram called Jagannath and said, ‘Look at 
your wife’s conduct. She is now in a chandala 5 house. She goes to 
the huts of low-caste hadis and panas and comes back to the temple 
without even taking a bath. This she does every day. She is supposed 
to care for the poor and so the chandala woman worships her. Well, 
if you are so fond of your wife, go and build a palace in the Chandala 
Street. Listen to me and drive her out. It ill behoves you to have such 
a wife.’ 

Jagannath said, ‘If we throw her out, we cannot get a wife like 
Lakshmi again. What we can do is to get her back into caste by 
paying a fine of five lakh rupees to the inhabitants of heaven. If she 
repeats this, we will throw her out of the temple. We may excuse her 
this once.’ Balaram said, ‘If your Lakshmi stays, I do not stay. A 
wife is like a pair of sandals. If you have your brother, you can have 
ten million wives. If you still feel for your wife, go and build a palace 
in the chandal street; don’t come back to my great temple.’ Jagannath 
could take no more of this and they came to the main gate of the 
temple. 

In the meantime, Lakshmi gave Shriya all she desired, a mansion 
of sandalwood, plenty of gold, and five sons. After this she returned 
to the temple to find the brothers sitting on the doorway. When she 
wanted to enter, Jagannath said, ‘We have nothing to do with you 
who have been to the chandal street. If it were only me, I would 
have excused you your transgression, but brother has seen this and 
has reprimanded me enough. You are the worst of sinners. You move 
about like a mad woman. You cannot live in my house.’ 
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Lakshmi said, ‘Throw me out after giving me a divorce.’ 
Jagannath said, ‘In our caste, there is no system of divorce.’ Lakshmi 
said, ‘You got me out of the churning of the ocean and you had 
promised to my father Varuna that you would excuse ten transgressions 
of mine. I have only committed one and that you do not tolerate.’ 
Jagannath said angrily, ‘Your father is just so much salt and he is 
roaring all the time. We had to build a wall around the temple to 
escape the noise.’ 

Lakshmi said, ‘You want to throw me out since I stayed a while 
in the house of an untouchable. You talk of caste and since you are 
gods, everything is excused. What about your own caste? You lived 
in a cowherd’s house. You ate in Nima’s house; you ate left over 
fruits form Jara. Both you brothers are therefore low caste, no less. 
If the wife commits a mistake, the husband must bear it. For one 
transgression, the master does not remove his servant.’ 

Jagannath said, ‘I cannot disobey my brother. I will give you a 
daily ration for the time being and maybe bring you back later after 
persuading brother.’ Lakshmi said, ‘I do not want a daily ration. I will 
leave like a helpless orphan. I will go to my father’s house. Take 
away your ornaments and do not accuse me later.’ So saying Lakshmi 
took off all her ornaments and gave them to her husband. He said, 
‘When a man sends away his wife, he gives her clothes and food for 
six months. Take these ornaments, sell them and buy your clothes 
and food.’ Lakshmi said, ‘When you get another wife, giver her these 
ornaments. I leave like a lowly orphan. As true as the movement of 
sun and moon, you will have nothing to eat. For twelve years, you 
will be destitute and will get no food, water or clothes. When I, a 
chandal/ woman serve you food, then only you will get to eat.’ 

Lakshmi then left the temple and calling Vishwakarma asked 
him to build her a small hut. Vishwakarma built a palace with walls of 
gold and columns of coral and this pleased Lakshmi. She then 
summoned the eight vetals and asked them to ransack the kitchen 
and pantry in the temple and bring everything to her. When the vetalas 
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said they were afraid of Jagannath catching them in the act, Lakshmi 
asked Nidradevi to make the two brothers sleep till the next day. The 
vetalas now brought everything to Lakshmi who found that they had 
not brought back the golden bejeweled beds on which the brothers 
slept. The Vetalas went back and brought these after throwing the 
two brothers on ordinary string beds, as also the costly garments of 
the brothers. Lakshmi then called Saraswati and asked her to go to 
every house and ask the householders not to give food and water to 
Jagannath. 

When the brothers woke up, they found the place deserted and 
everything gone. Jagannath said, ‘This is what happens when Lakshmi 
leaves.’ Balaram said, ‘Don’t say such things about a mere wife. If 
a wife is lost, does it mean that the husband has to go hungry?’ they 
then went to the kitchen and the pantry, but there was nothing inside. 
They went to the Indradyumna tank, but there was not a drop of 
water in it. 

Having spent the day without food and water, they decided to 
go out begging. Wearing torn clothes, sacred thread on the shoulder 
and broken umbrella in hand, the brothers now looking like Brahmin 
beggars, went round asking for water to drink. Wherever they went, 
they were taken to be thieves and driven out. At one place when a 
Brahmin woman wanted to serve them rice, the utensil containing 
rice simply vanished. At another place, they were served some 
parched rice, but Lakshmi who knows everything, asked the wind- 
god to blow it away. The brothers then thought of entering the pond 
and eating lotus roots, but as soon as they entered the pond the water 
became mud. 

The brothers then went to the sea shore, the abode of Lakshmi’s 
father. There at the portals of the palace they recited the Vedas and 
when the maid servants came out, they asked for food. The maids 
reported this to Lakshmi, who asked them to go to the Brahmins and 
tell them that they could not possibly eat food prepared by a chandal 
woman. When told this, Balaram said, ‘Give us utensils and provisions; 
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we will do our own cooking.’ Lakshmi sent them utensils and rice 
and vegetables but also urged Agni not to provide any heat to the 
firewood when the brothers cooked. 

Thus frustrated, the brothers agreed to eat in Lakshmi’s house 
even if it meant losing caste. Lakshmi then cooked a great meal for 
them and the maids served it to the brothers who ate to their hearts’ 
content after prolonged starvation. 

When the brothers were resting outside the palace after the 
hearty meals, Lakshmi sent the maids to ask them if they were married. 
Jagannath said, “I sent away a wife like Lakshmi; hence our 
misfortune.’ The maids said, ‘How can a man become poor if he 
forsakes his wife?’ Jagannath said, ‘There are wives who bring 
wealth; there are also wives who bring death in the family.’ 

Balaram now asked Jagannath to go and hold Lakshmi’s hand 
and tell her that it was all his, Balaram’s fault. Lakshmi could live 
wherever she wanted and he would never again try to forbid her. 
Jagannath went inside and as soon as Lakshmi saw him, she was all 
smiles. She then washed his feet and from the water thus sanctified 
she sipped a little and a little she sprinkled on her head. She worshipped 
his lotus feet with flowers. Then she said to him, ‘ You drove me out 
as a chandal woman, but ate in the very same woman’s house. Both 
of you have thus lost caste. Shame on your greatness; shame on 
your vows. Shame on your brother and your promise. Now what do 
you want?’ 

Jagannath said, ‘We have suffered a lot because of you. The 
world now knows us as beggars. Everyone knows that it is you who 
fed us. Whoever listens to this Purana on Thursday will be absolved 
of sins. The woman who recites this on Lakshmi puja day will go to 
heaven.’ 

Lakshmi said, “You must promise this to me. Chandals and 
Brahmins will have no food taboos henceforth; they should eat from 
each other’s hand. Only then will I go back to the temple.’ Jagannath 
agreed and took Lakshmi by her hand and with Balaram returned to 
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the great temple. Balaram said, ‘A home is beautiful only when the 
lady of the house is there. Now I know how great Lakshmi is.’ 
Narada listened to the story. It is only through the grace of 
Lakshmi that the wretched chandala woman was blessed with 
wealth. Success comes to those who read this Purana. All sins vanish 
as with sunrise. Those who recite or listen to this Purana earn the 
benefits of a trillion cow-gifts. This Purana is the way to salvation. 
Thus ends the Lakshmi Purana written by Balaram Das. 
(Manushi 73, Nov-Dec 1992) 
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Dear Oriyas, Rise! 


Differential policies of the British between the regions of 
Bengal and Orissa resulted in their uneven development during 
colonial times. A self-reflexive essay published in an Oriya journal 
Utkal Deepika in 1866 looked into the cause of the decline of 
the Oriya people in the 19* Century and exhorted them to rise 
again to their past stature. This essay was located for this column, 
as well as translated and introduced by J.P Das, a well-known 
writer of our time, who in addition to his path breaking 
contribution to Oriya poetry has written fiction and plays, also 
books on art history. This is the concluding installment of Past 
Continuous, a 12-part series of extracts from early Indian texts 
translated into English which have been appearing in this column 
since February 2000. 

This is an abridged version of a longer piece that was 
published in two installments in the Oriya fortnightly Utkal 
Deepika in September and October 1866. This was the year in 
which the worst ever famine in Orissa decimated about a third 
of its population. The commission of inquiry set up by the British 
to go into the causes of the famine brought up the issue of the 
character of the Oriya people. It was suggested that had the 
Oriyas not been lazy and inefficient, they could have saved 
themselves by taking advantage of the various relief schemes 
provided by the Government. This essay is probably a reaction 
against that structure. Invoking the past glory of the Oriyas, the 
author lays the blame for their present decline on the British 
colonial policy which favoured Bengal at the cost of Orissa. The 
piece appeared anonymously, but, in all probability, it was written 
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by the editor of the paper, Gauri Shankar Ray, a Bengali who 
had settled down in Orissa and upheld the cause of Oriya against 
Bengali. 

The complex relationship between the Oriyas and their 
Bengali neighbours began in the 19* Century after the East India 
Company drove the Marathas away in 1803. Bengalis became 
the main work force of the Company administration in Orissa 
and, due to a faulty revenue policy, these petty officials and 
clerks also found it easy to acquire land here. The people of 
Orissa were further impoverished during the Company rule by 
the closure of indigenous industries like shipping and salt. 
Through loss and wealth the Oriyas became second to Bengalis 
in their own land. 

—— Minakshi Mukherjee 


Is there any truth in the slander that Oriyas are deficient in 
understanding? Outsiders say that, however much they try, Oriyas 
cannot attain the higher levels of education in any discipline. But 
serious thinking on this subject will reveal the falsity of this view. 
Oriyas have by nature been accomplished — whether it is in the field 
of learning, in the use of arms, in architecture or in the arts. 

Antipathy of the present rulers and their active discouragement 
are the causes of the present decline in the Oriyas. How is it that our 
neighbours, the Bengalis are so advanced? Is it not mainly because 
of the patronage they have received from the British? See how much 
money and effort the Government and generous well-wisher of the 
State like David Hare have put in for the development of Bengal. If 
similar efforts had been made for unfortunate Orissa, would the people 
be in such sad state today? The English have extraordinary 
intelligence, but what were they before the Saxon occupation of 
England? Is not their development due to the care of others? 

Language is the basis of a culture... Look at the efforts being 
made for the development of the Bengali language. However, the 
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Bengalis are yet to produce a kavya to match the kavyas penned by 
Oriya poets. It is, of course, true that many books of arithmetic, natural 
sciences, geography and literature have been published in Bengali, 
but these books are either translated or plagiarized from English. 
How many of these are original writings? Among original writings, 
Bengalis consider Vidyasundar to be an important book and its author 
Bharatchandra Ray is placed high as a poet. ଝି 

But long before Vidyasundar was written, Dinakrishna Das 
wrote Rasakallol in Oriya, and when you compare the two, 
Dinakrishna is clearly superior to Bharatchandra in style of writing, 
description of nature, and in rhetorical composition... Besides 
Dinakrishna, there were other poets who wrote on different themes. 
But, in the absence of a printing press, many books have been lost. 
The best of our poets — Upendra Bhanja — wrote some 52 books of 
which only 20 or 25 are available now. 

Whether it is shringara, viraha, bhakti or karuna rasa, Upendra 
Bhanja is the poet of unsurpassed rhetorical excellence. We may 
venture to say that, apart from Sanskrit, no other language has a poet 
to compare with him. Alas, it is heart-rending to see the present day 
apathy towards his writings! Will a day come when his writing wall 
receive its due recognition? 

When one sees the fall of Greek and Roman civilizations, the 
rise of England and the downslide of India, one realizes that nothing 
is permanent in the world. Everything changes in course of time. 
Look at the city of Calcutta, which, till the other day, was a shrub 
land and playground of rabbits and jackals. It is today the capital of 
India with an array of tall buildings housing officials, army men and 
intellectuals. Many crowded, developing cities have been razed to 
the ground and many forest lands are growing into prosperous urban 
centres. Similar is the changeability of the human race. 

The English were earlier savages and forest dwellers... The 
same English today are flying their flag of glory all over the world 
through the power of their arms and their knowledge. There is no 
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known river, ocean or bay on which English commercial boats do not 
ply. However, the Oriyas who had at one time, through armed conquest 
extended their empire from the river Hoogly in the north to Cape 
Comorin in the south are weak and indolent today. 

People who say ‘Oriyas are foolish by nature’ are truly ignorant 
and near-sighted... It is wrong to suppose that the great benevolent 
God has been partial in bestowing wisdom to some and foolishness to 
others... It is self-evident that the Creator has endowed all men with 
the same potential: each man has a basic intelligence and its 
improvement or deterioration depends on how he nurtures it. 

In the past the Oriyas were skilled in the arts and crafts too. At 
one time Balasore textiles were famous. Who does not know of 
Cuttack silver filigree? Dear Oriyas, rise. Defend the good name of 
your forefathers. Remove form your forehead the blemish of 
ignorance that you have been cursed with. How long will you immerse 
yourself in the ocean of idleness? How long will you sleep in ignorance 
and be the object of ridicule of other people? 

Remember that the night of our misfortune ended when the 
English came from the east coast and drove out the evil Maratha 
raiders. 

(The Hindu, 7“ January 2001, ‘Past Continuous’, edited 

by Minakshi Mukherjee) 
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Interviews 
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‘Poetry is Celebration of Truth.’ 


1. Why did you want to be a poet? 

Right from my childhood, reading has given me the greatest 
enjoyment. (It still does, and I spend much of my time reading all 
sorts of books). While young, I read a lot of poetry too and tried my 
hand at writing. I started sending these juvenile efforts to journals 
and some generous editors published them. It is not that I ever thought 
of taking up writing as a career — no one writing in Oriya does. As a 
matter of fact, I had stopped writing at a crucial stage of my life, 
between the ages of 18 and 34, but fortunately returned to my muse. 
2. Who is the model for your style? 

I do not think I have adopted any ‘mode!’ for my poetry. I am 
rather catholic in my reading habits and have read much poetry, both 
old and new, written in many languages. I have never thought of 
following any particular poet’s style. The influences on me may be 
many and varied, but I have written the way I wanted. 

3. What is the usual process you adopt before writing a poem? 

When asked the question ‘how do you write poems’, Ka in Orhan 
Pamuk’s novel Snow had replied: I have no idea how poems are 
written. A good poem always seems to come from outside, from far 
away’. I think any poet’s answer will be similar. Though poems ‘come’ 
to me (most often when I want them to, they do not), I have to toil 
editing, polishing, adding and deleting and making final versions. 

4. How do you distinguish poetry from non-poetry? 

I have no interest in literary theories and have kept myself away 

from discussions of the same. Is there some such thing as non-poetry? 
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Is something that is not poetry non-poetry? Is it prose? (It is said that 
the real opposite of poetry is not prose but science). Well, I do not 
know. But I know what poetry is when I read it. I know what good 
poetry is when I read the poem again and it gives me as much pleasure 
as it had on a first reading. This is something, 1 am afraid, I am 
unable to define in words. 

5. What fundamental misconceptions about poetry irritate you 
and how would you correct or refute them? 

What saddens me is the general impression that all modern 
poetry is obscure and unintelligible. Instead of shunning poetry, it 
would be better if readers treated poetry with a little more patience, 
for they would surely be rewarded. I have seen quite a few poetry- 
haters turn poetry-lovers. 

6. How does a poem come into being? 

A poem is always somewhere there. The poet is someone who 
looks for it and claims it. The real difficult part is to give the poem its 
concrete shape: putting one word after another, arranging and 
rearranging them, to build up a sequence of lines, breathing life into it, 
and bringing it to a suitable conclusion. Having created the poem, the 
poet then surrenders it to the care of readers and goes on to search 
for a new poem. 

7. How does timeless appeal come to poetry? 

Only time can tell what poetry has timeless appeal. Tastes, 
judgments, attitudes and response to ideas and language all change i in 
course of time. Yesterday’s hot dish becomes today’s stale leftover. 
A poet can only hope with Bhavabhuti that at some distant future 
some like-minded person would share his thoughts. Tagore had 
imagined a reader who was reading his poem, with curiosity, a hundred 
years hence. Love, death, time, mysteries of life are concepts which 
have a timeless appeal. But a poem dealing with these may not have 
a long life since poems are made not only with ideas, but also equally 
with words. 
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8. What is the fundamental as well as essential nature of 
poetry? Does it change over time? 

Let literary theorists and aestheticists wangle over the questions. 
As a practicing poet, I think it is enough to be able to write some 
poems rather than worry over the nature of poetry. Everything under 
the sun is in a state of flux, and so I guess the nature of poetry must 
also be undergoing changes. 

9. What is most important in poetry? What makes a genuinely 
great poem? 

Each element that goes to make an assortment of words a poem 
is important : the theme and language, the text and the subtext, the 
way words are set against each other, the disposition of the lines, the 
punctuation marks (or even their absence), the whole lot. The way it 
is said is as important as what is said; what is left unsaid can sometimes 
be important too. 

As to what is genuinely a great poem, I can do no better, that 
paraphrase Emily Dickinson: If I read a poem and it makes my whole 
body so cold no fire can ever warm me, I know that it is a great 
poem. If I feel physically as if the top of the head were taken off, I 
know that it is great poetry. 

10. What is that relationship between poetry and truth? 

It is difficult to view poetry apart from truth. The Grecian Um 
could as well have said ‘Poetry is truth, truth poetry’. While there . 
might be truths, poetry is celebration of Truth. 

11. What is the relation between tradition and innovation in 
poetry? 

What was hailed as innovation yesterday is today sneered at as 
traditional. Religious poetry gave way to secular. Ideas change, 
knowledge is updated, newer galaxies open up. Innovation is a 
continuous process of building anew on the same tradition it 1s trying 
to leave behind. This process is built into the word innovation itself 
which means ‘to make changes in something already existing.’ 
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12. Can poetry counter the paralyzing effect of globalization? 

If the question is whether poetry can save itself from 
globalization, the answer is yes. Globalization is a process by which 
the experience of everyday life is getting standardized in the world. 
Fortunately, poetry is not a commodity for sale in the global shopping 
mall, nor is it an ad for soft drinks. Poets have always been without 
borders and have reached beyond geographical, cultural, language 
and political boundaries. But poets must resist standardization and 
write in their own language of their own cultural memories and 
experiences. They must follow Gandhi’s dictum of keeping the 
windows open for cultural winds of all lands to blowin, but must also 
refuse to be blown off their feet. 

As for countering the paralyzing economic, social and political 
effects of globalization, though poetry might make nothing happen, it 
can certainly add its poetical bit to the voice of millions protesting 
against colonizing in the garb of globalizing. 

(Interviewed by Manu Pash, Published in Muse India 
Jan-Feb 2008) 
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A Sunday Writer 


Q1: In this volume you’ve focused on the historical cum 
social settings of Orissa till about the year 1907 .Why didn’t you 
stretch it still further because the fact stands out that most of 
us Indians know little of Orissa -of its historical grandeur 
and literary scene and social settings ? 

A: Let me talk about how I came to write this book. (A Time 
Elsewhere, Penguin 2009. Original Oriya Desh-Kaal-Patra published 
in 1992). I was doing research or a book on a traditional Oriya artist 
of the second half of the 19th century and was reading up available 
material about that time. I found it a momentous period in Orissa’s 
history covering: a devastating famine which decimated a third of the 
province’s population, and its subsequent regeneration, rise of a 
nationalistic feeling among the people, and the blossoming of Oriya 
language, literature and culture. The novel portrays this half century 
of Orissa’s history. 

My novel starts in 1859 with the so-called raja of Orissa on his 
death bed and ends in 1907 with the great Oriya poet Radhanath 
Ray confessing to his adultery. I could have started with the British 
Occupation of Orissa in 1803 and ended with the creation of a separate 
province of Orissa in 1936. But that would have been a different 
book. 

©2: Comment on the rather grim reality that for a great 
majority there are just about two prime aspects associated with 
present day Orissa— the Kalahandi starvation deaths or the anti- 
Christian communal riots of Kandhamal? 

A: It is true that Orissa is today best known outside for starvation 
deaths in Kalahandi and anti-Christian killings in Kandhamal. I was 
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in Kalahandi in 1966 when the famine there had reminded me of the 
great famine of a hundred years earlier. However, during the last 
forty years, many poverty alleviating schemes have been introduced 
and if there are starvation deaths it must be due to the failure of the 
administrative machinery.. As for the anti-Christian atrocities, it is of 
a more recent development in Orissa; it grew out of rising Hindu 
fundamentalism leading to the killing of the missionary Staines. 
Kandhamal riots are, however, a little more complicated, brought about 
by conflict between tribals and scheduled castes, confrontation of 
Hindu and Christian proselytisers, and the politics of including castes 
.and tribes in the schedules. Solutions would have to be found keeping 
religious leaders out of these discussions. 

I have a poem dealing with Kalahandi and had written a play 
about problems of Christian proselytisation much before Staines 
happened. 

Q3: As a Oriya you have spent your childhood and a part 
of your adulthood in Orissa .What imprints of Oriya traditions 
and social settings have left a mark on your psyche? Do roots 
matter for a writer? 

A: Though I have by now spent more than half my life outside 
Orissa and am a Delhiwalla for all purposes, I continue to be one 
hundred percent Oriya. Fortunately cosmopolitan Delhi makes this 
possible. I grew up in Orissa and Orissa shaped me and most of my 
literary and cultural contacts are there. I do all my creative writing in 
Oriya only and consider Orissa my constituency. With the present 
day communication facilities- both efficient and cheap- I do not 
consider Orissa far away. 

Q4: You have been a topper of your IAS batch, yet you 
decided to quit the service whilst at the peak of your 
career...Surely you could have written poetry and prose even 
whilst pushing files ? 

A: A writer, especially one writing in a bhasha language, cannot 
make a living on her writings alone; she has to have another profession. 
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IAS was such a profession for me. Yes, there are many writers who 
have juggled their writing with the other professional work, which 
gave them sustenance. But I thought I would not be able to do justice 
to either if I continued both simultaneously. So I quit. 

QS5: Writers living in regional locales and writing in 
the vernacular languages are at a disadvantage. In your opinion 
what could be /should be done to focus on those writers who 
are living far away from the media glare and live and die 
unsung? 

A: I think in literature the local is the universal. A picture of a 
locality can have universal appeal. I do not think the so called 
‘vernacular’ or ‘bhasha’ literature is at a disadvantage. It has its own 
readership and though it may not be as widely known (or as good a 
royalty-earner) as English, its writer certainly does not die unsung. 
TV cameras may not follow her, but she has not been abandoned by 
her readers. Many bhasha writers have made the national scene 
through translations. 

6: What is the present day literary scene in Orissa and 
do tell us about some of the well known Oriya writers of today? 

A: I should say that the literary scene in Orissa today is quite 
vibrant and energetic. The writers of my generation are fading out 
and a whole new group of younger writers have taken over. I must 
however add that there is a big deficiency so far as writing of novels 
and plays is concerned. 

Q7: Writers and poets are said to be restless .How would you 
describe yourself? 

A: I am only a Sunday writer, and cannot claim to be a typical 
writer with writerly attributes. Iam only as restless as my neighbour 
next door. 

Q8: What are you presently working on? It’s said that 
turbulent times provokes creativity. How provoked you get seeing 
the political cum social mess around? Does it provoke you to write 
and offload? 
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A: 1am writing very little these days. I spend all my time reading 
all sorts of things. Of curse I have many ideas and plans to write so 
many things, but the problem is that literature is not made with these; 
it is made with words. Health, circumstances, laziness, and something 
called ‘mood’ have all conspired against me. 

Q9: Comment on the role of translators— especially in the 
context of the fact that this very novel of yours was originally 
written Oriya and now translated to English? 

A: 1 was lucky to have a good translator who translated this 
book; Jatindra K. Nayak has done a great job of it. Orissa is fortunate 
to have a set of excellent translators into English who have been able 
to project Oriya literature outside. I would like to put on record the 
great work done by other translators besides Nayak: Bikram K. Das, 
Jayanta Mahapatra, K.K. and Leelawati Mahapatra and Paul St- 
Pierre who have innumerable works of translation to their credit and 
are active even now. I must add that besides a good translator, a 
good publisher is also needed to promote the translated work; 
otherwise all the good labour is wasted. 


(The interview was by Humra Quraishi and was published 
in The Tribune, Chandigarh, Sunday, 18th April, 2010) 
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An urbane sensibility shapes and informs the ess- 
ays, lectures, interviews, and translations featured 
in this volume. One finds in them the mind of an 
eminent writer of our time reflecting on issues rela- 
ting to language, literature and culture. They reveal 
aspects of a many-sided personality and instruct 
us while unfailingly entertaining us. As he explores 
the past and meditates on the future, the author 
never moralises or inflicts on us dreary abstractions. 
The pieces are everywhere enlivened with a healthy 
scepticism, genial humour, lively wit and gentle irony. 
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